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BITBRATVURB Se. 


[ ‘The following effusions have not been before published. They 
are translated from a Freneh Annual. } 
LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY BLESSINGTON BY LORD BYRON. 


You have asked for a verse—the request rits. : 3 
In a rhymer ’twere strange to deny ; yell of ruin or — 
But my Hippocrene was but my breast, reach them, and the 


; its f i and they will burry off to mingle in the strife. 
And say Srolings (is fountain) are oy. The termination of this brawl is sometimes as singular as the con- 
Were I now asI was, I had sung 


. ducting of it is unseemly ; for a vulgar song, begun in some corner 

What Lawrence had pencilled so well ; of the crowd, will sometimes be taken up by the whole, and baw!- 

But the strain would expire on the tongue, ed till the walls and the roof shiver to the din,—emulating that glee 

And the theme is too soft for my shell. which Burns describes among the beggars at ‘“ Poasie Naunies,” 
Iam ashes where once I was fire, 


under the influence of which 
And the bard in my bosom is dead ; ” Frighted rattons backward look, 
What I loved [ now merely admire, 


An’ seek the benmost bore.” 

And my heart is as grey as my head. The brawl which takes place here is nota battle in anger, neither is 
Mer fe te aot dated by vanes: the song a ballad in glee; they are both secondary symptoms of the 
- There ae presence, Bm a as a plough depth of the gaming and the madness to which the gamesters are 

: , gh, 
And there is not a furrow appears 


worked; and they plainly show that, whatever of design and cun- 
But is deep in my soul as my brow. 





with perspiration, and sometimes having their clothes torn and the 
tatters covered with saw-dust, individuals hurry to the neighbouring 
coffee-houses to swallow basins of soup or glasses of wine and spi- 
Sometimes when they are inthe act of swallowing these, the 
to that side which they have espoused, will 
asin or the glass will drop from their hands, 
* 


* * * 





ning there may be in the planning of that which produces so 
dementing an excitement, it often proceeds to a height which cun- 
Let the young and the brilliant aspire ning itself cannut control, and of which, forthe moment, it can 

To sing while I gaze on in vain; take no advantage. 
For sorrow has torn from my lyre 


—neipaae 
The string which was worthy the strain APPEARANCE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


= j From the same. 
ANSWER BY LADY BLESSINGTON. | ome get ae to the Royal rorme pe almost ey morning that yee 
’ Seve ‘please, and among some score of persons, whose appearance will 
. ‘Seuahenne Ask ay a ? | hot very greatly elevate your notions of the dignity and grace of 
For no more can my mirror deceive, | human natete, you will see some one, whose face and figure alike 
And no morecan I poets inspire. | besite your sof description ; and his whole man and manner 
Time has touched with rade fingers my brow, ‘make you instinetively repeat tie vulgar tetrastich. 


“‘ [donot like thee, Doctor Fell, 
And the roses have fled from my cheek ; The reason why, I cannot tell : 
Then it surely were folly .if now | The fact itself i feel full well— 
[ the praise due to beauty should seek. 


I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 
But as pilgrims who visit the shrine The thing before you stands cold, motionless, and apparently 
Of some saint, bear a relic away, | Speculationtess as the pillar of salt into which the avaracious spouse 
I sought a memorial of thine, | of the Patriarch was turned; and while you start with wonder at 
As a treasure when distant I stray. | What it can be or mean, you pursue the association, and think upon 
aa . | the fire and brimstone that were rained down. It isa human being 
Oh! say not that lyre is unstrung, ; | of no very Apollo-like torm or face. Short, squat, with its shoul- 
Whose cords can such rapture bestow, , ders drawn up to its ears, and its hands delved into its breeches- 
Or that mute is that magical tongne pockets. The hue of its face is a miature of brickdust and saffron, 
From whence music and poetry flow. | and the texture seems thatof the skin of a dead frog. There is a 
And thongh sorrow, ere yet youth has fled, rigidity and tension in the features, too, which would make you fan- 
May have altered the locks’ jetty hue, cy, if you did not see that that were not the fact, that some one 
The bays that encircle the head from behind was pinching it with a pair of hot tongs, and that it 
Ilide the ravager’s marks from our view. were either ashamed or atraid to tell. Eyes are usually denomina- 
—— ted the windows of the soul; but here you would conclude that the 
sit . windows are false ones, or that there is no soul to look out at them. 
STOCK EXCHANGE, LONDON. There comes not one pencil of light from the interior, neither is 
From the “ Second Judgment of Babylon the Great ;" by the author of | there one scintillation of that which comes from without reflected 
** Babylon the Greal.”” Just published. jin any direction. The whole puts you in mind of “a skin to let ;” 
Ten o'clock approaches; the hall throngs; there is a ripple of ar-| and you wonder why it stands upright, without at least something 
ticulated anxiety, and some of the redundant spirits are sported in| within. Byand by another figure comes up to it. It then steps 
tricks, where it is known that the object will not or dare not resent. | two paces aside, and the most inquisitive glance that ever you saw, 
The serious door-keeper, the cerbcrus major of the place, ascends a, and a glance more inquisitive than you would have thought of, is 
ittle platform, and fixing his eye npon the clock, pevises a watch- | drawn slowly out of the erewhile fixed and leaden eye, as if one 
mau’s rattle in his dexter-hand. ‘This rattle is the “view balloo’’ | were drawing a sword from ascabbard. The visiting figure, which 
for the pack; and they stand panting and straining, like blood-| has the appearance of coming by accident and not by design, stops 
liounds on the slip, with their eye upon the clock, and their ear in- but a second or two; in the course of which looks are exchanged, 
‘ent to catch the sound, till the index points to the hour, and the} which, though you cannot translate, you feel must be of most im- 
rattle portant meaning. After these, the eyes are sheathed up again, and 
‘“« Cries havoc and lets slip the dogs of war.” the figure resumes its stony posture. During the morning, numbers 
Atthe voice of the rattle the whole bound into a heap, pushing, | of visiters come, all of whom meet with a similar reception, and 
sbonting, staggering and swearing, as if they were, by the force of} vanish in a similar manner; and last of all the figure itself vanishes, 
collision and compression, to dash into one mass, One party is\leaving you utterly at a loss as to what can be its nature and 
elamorous to sell, and the other equally clamorous to buy; and the | functions. 

news of the morning and the former evening} is served up by each} That singular figure is Nathan Myers Rothschild, the Jew, who 
party ina different way, sauced and disguised by every thing that) holds the purse to all the kings on the continent, and opens or clo- 
cach party fancies can in any way influence the first start of the} ses it just as he lists; and who, upon certain occasions, has been 
market in their favour. ‘That stari—the opening price, is a matter | sapposedto have more influence in this country than the proudest 
ef the highest importance, as it in some sort regulates, or at least in-| and most wealthy of its nobles—perliaps more influence than the 
fluences, the whole transactions of the day When sudden and im-!two Houses of Parliament taken together. He takes that post, to 
portant news, or even askilfully hatched invention, can be vocifc-| be in the midst of his scouts; those visiters who appear to come ca- 
rated to the mob, while this is pending, the din may be fearfully | sually, are all there by appointment. They communicate their in- 
prolonged; and the announcement of the first sale may cause the | formation, receive their instructions, and hasten to act; end proba- 
nstant transfer of hundreds of thousands, the plunging of many fa- | bly at each application of them tothe grand calculating machine, it 
tuilies into instant and hopeless ruin, and the elevation of a few to! was willed that a million of money should change masters, or that a 
sreat and undeserved wealth. But there is a sort of retributive jus-| potentate who calls himself absolute, should alter his purpose, dis- 
tice in jobbing, and like most other vices that are not punishable, or | miss his minister, or change the system of his politics. Ungainly as 
at least punished, by law, there is, sooner or later, a punishment in| bis external man is, and detached as it seems from business, and in- 
itself; and the same man who upon one fortunate day, netted his capable of thought, it is the case of pezhaps the most curious, and 

iundred thousand pounds, may, ere the sun brings round that day | certainly the most powerful calculating machine that ever existed. 
twelvemonth, be swept of his last shilling, and hig heart give the; The prodigies of calculation which have from time to time been 
last convulsive flutter with that life of which his owi hand has been | exhibited, all sink into nothing before this one. They could play 
"he @ecutioner. * > ” " with numbers, in a manner wonderful enough, no doubt: but their 


'fasegond impulse be ex; ected, either a deeper plunge ia the aay) play was uuproductive, was nothing but a meteor marvel to be soon 














of the first, or a reaction the other way, the wrangling, the noise, the forgot; but this wields the purse of the world, and by means of that, 
madness, continue till the physical strength of some and the moral | all the powers in it. Along, too, with the intuitive jmagic of num- 
strength of the others appear to give way; gasping, pale, covered | bers which this singular being possesses, there must be a miagic over 


the passions of men; but what is it, or how it works, the poss@#sor 
will not tell, and nobody else can. ‘ 

Even this secrecy, however, forcible and fell as it is, cannot last 
forever. The former high priests of Mammon have suffered rever- 
ses, have been swept of alltheir wealth, driven to despair, and pe- 
rished by their own hands; and therefore the man who lives upon 
the produce of his daily industry, must be more happy, and'may be 
more secure than Rothschild the Jew, amid ail his wealth and pow- 
er. So much for the very acme of the remnant of Jacob. 


—>— 
CHARACTER OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 


By the Rev: George Croley. 

There are portions of history, as there are portions of life, on 
which mankind would wish that the gates were closed, and the 
whole scene of early errors and-crimes shut out forever. 

Of all the calamitous portions of British history, we should pro- 
nounce the reign of the first Charles to be pre-eminently that one 
whose memory might be most wisely extinguished, as at once the 
most useless and the most unhappy ; the most upcheered by striking 
displays of individual virtae or national integrity ; the deepest im 
wanton guilt, the fiercest in the extremes of licentiousness and fa- - 
naticism, and altogether the most unfertile in even those harsh and 
tardy fruits of experience, which the folly of the fathers sometimes 
supplies for the wisdom of the children. But political zealotry has 
neither fears nor feelings; and itis peculiarly on this portion of our 
history that partizanship delights to dwell. The battles of the fatal 
civil war are fought over again with relentless animosity ; and the 
leaders of the two great parties who then tore the state in sunder, 
and whom truth would call common conspirators against the Con- 
stitution, are alternately deseribed as stained with every vice—and 
examples of ev), heroic and Christian quality under heaven. 

Laud was one of the most distinguished figures of this time of tu- 
mult; and no man below the throne concentered on bis head more 
of the panegyric and the libel of party. But the world grew we 
of this perpetual perversion of the truth; and Laud was at length 
dismissed, with the doubtful verdict of having meant both more 
good and evil than he had talents or opportunities to realize. The 
subject has been lately brought once more before the public by two 
Writers, whose zeal is unquestionable, and whose ability might 
throw considerable popular illusion round any cause. The elo- 
quent author of the ‘ Constitutional History’ breaks the sleep of 
Laud’s grave only for condemnation. He summons a shape.of un- 
mitigated evil, and chargesit with the havoc and treason that turned 
England intoa sepulchre. The not less eloquent Laureate solicits 
back the spirit from that loftier region, where the martyr and the 
saint repose; unhesitatingly turns the episcopal’ mantle into the in- 
vestiture of light, and Jays on the mitred brow the halo of inex.- 
tinguishable fortitude and immaculate virtue. Both are in error. 

Mr. Lawson next comes; and, to-decide the controversy, raises 
Laud as he lived; places him in our-presence, a man; and demands 
that his claims on posterity shall be tried again. But this diligent 
and intelligent writer would ave more wisely spared himself and 
his subject. ‘The memory.of: Laud is of that class Which is most 
honoured where it is least revived. 

Laud was bold, learned; and loyal; three noble qualities, which, 
in happier times, might have made him a benefactor to his country. 
But he had one vice, his nature was arbitrary ; and the times fatally 
offered to this vice the temptation that dissolved and perverted all 
his higher tendencies ; turned the chief friend of the throne into its 
betrayer; the fiemest leader of the Church into its overthrower ; and 
the most fearless defender of the €onstitution into the man whose 
hand tore it limb from limb, and scattered it among the wolves anc - 
dogs of fanaticism. 

oA idle impression has been long propagated, that the Church ot 
England considers its honour involved in the defence of Laud. No 
impression can be more groundless. The Church of England re- 
lies upon a boftier authority than that of a being so mingled of 
strength and weakness as man. It acknowledges the feebleness ot 
Crammer, and points to his. tergiversation as a perpetual warning 
against self-confidence ; it-abhors the capricious cruelty and tyran- 
nical spoliation of Henry ; it shrinks from all participation in the 
violence of that mad multitude, who, on the outbreak of the Refor- 
mation, so often stained the Seriptures with civil slaughter ; in the 
same wise and elevated feeling, it abandons Laud to judgment, and 
disdains to turn its altar into an asylum for fugitives from the natural 
tribunals of mankind. In the gorgeous /phraseelogy of our old wris- 
ters, ‘The Church standeth not on fortune’s wheel, though it be of 
gold; nor saileth on the ever-moving waves of man’s fancy. The 
daughter of Him who isto be worshipped alone in spirit and in 
truth,—her way, her life, and her strength, are in the spirit. She 
weareth not the Icaeus-wings that dread the fulness of the sunshine; 
| but rejoiceth in the glory ofthe heavens. And as she hath ascended 
jim the sight of God and his holy angels, without the belp of man ; 
(so neither by the crimes of man shall she be deadened and pulled 
| down again.” 


| * The Life and Times of William Laud, D.D. Lord Archbishop of 
| Canterbury. By John Parker Lawson. A.M. 8yo. London, 1k: 
| Rivingtons. 
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“We impate no motive of thiskindto Mr. Lawson. But it is pal- and the Liturgy, the sufplice. and_the responses, were given up. 
ble thar he has undertaken the history of the unfortunategArch- Rejectin op ry, they sent invita: | 


| the superinteidénce of Bish ys tes 2s 
. : " : is W i i 2 ich, and oe re- 
ishop in the character not of a judge but of a pleader.. His whole® tionst riiagees in zs sburg, Zurich, and Basil, ! 
cempeitte adefence, He can discover no crime in his client: the ut- its of the English reformed clergy ; and Knox from neva, | 
most that he will allow is some irregularity, less touching on guilt? Maddon from Strasburg, and Lever trom Zurich, were appointed; 


than a disguised virtue. To this object he bas applied a greatdeal their pastors. But this congregation was speedily dispersed. ‘The 
of labour, as such a purpose unquestionably demanded; he has soli- cath hed the r ed clergy rie Kor liturgy on the model of 
cited authorities on all hand with singular activity ; and bas had all , Ki ward's, Knox a vated to Calvin, an by his advice de- 
the merit of diligence on one side. But thisis not history; for his-' clared tora “ purer Worslip” than that of the King’s Liturgy; he 
tory is impartiality, not championship: and as we have long con- | was out-voted, and retired to Geneva, where he instituted that stern 
ceived a different view of the period, we shall give aslight sketch form of belief and worship, which so strongly characterizes his fol- 
of it, such as our limits allow. Aa lowers to this day, The equality of ministers; the joint govern- 

The disturbances of the reign of Charles found their origin in the! ment by laymen ; the appoiatment of laymen as deacons, for the 
reign of his father. Elizabeth had fought the battles of the Protes- ' charitable distributions ; the weekly expoundings of Scripture in 
tant faith during her whole life, and James received the English | general meetings ; the extemporary prayers ; the absence ot prayer 
erown inthe highest state of security. But he was the son of a ‘at funerals; and the dismissal of ministers by the laity,—formed the 











mother of the exiled religion, and his accession to the British throne 
raised the hopes of party to the most extravagant exaltation. The | 
King’s address to his first parliament seemedto justify those hopes. | 

“| find,” said he, “three religions within my realm; that by law) 
established ; the Cathoilc, or, more properly, the Popish: and the, 
Puritans, a sect lurking within the bowels of the Chureh.” On these 
heads he harangued with the usual prolixity of the day ; closing 
with the declaration, that “as he looked upon the Roman Catholic 
to be the Mother church, though tainted with various blemishes and 
eorruptions it was his wish to abolish all rigorous statutes against its 
members, and to meet them half-way in any fair scheme of re- 
union.” ; 

This speech was the fire brand: it roused at once the passions and | 
the fears of every great party in the land. The Puritans already a | 
very powerful body of the Commons, dreaded and scorned what 
they termed the weakness, impolicy, and treachery of bringing the. 
declared enemies of their mode of belief into contact with the Le- 
gislature. The Episcopal Protestants and more moderate and intel- 
ligent ranks, deprecated the unnecessary disturbance of that great 
Elizabethan polity, under which the country had gone on so long in 


magnificent prosperity. The Roman Catholics felt themselves cast | monstrance was closed with a demand for the due performance of | 


e existing laws against the adherents of Rome. James at length | 
could find no better answer to the national demand, than the sum- 
mary one of dissolving the Parliament. 

Yet his personal fears—the true key to his policy—suddenly urged 


down from,the height on which they deemed the throne in their ac- | 4}, 


tual possession ; and all men contemplated some tremendous strug- 
gle ir the mastery. 
The first blow was attempted by the adherents of Rome. The| 


Gunpowder Plot of 1605 istoo familiar to the readers of English his-| him to a violence almost beyond the contemplation of the Com- | ings, and who rose still hi 


tory to be now detailed. But, if it proceeded from but a small por- 
tion of the disappointed party, and if the great body of the English 
Roman Catholics would have shruuk from so atrocious a means of 
ambition or revenge,—its countenance by foreign authorities, the 
undeniable intercourse of priests and other Romish ageuts with the 
conspirators, the previous absolution of these men of blood, and the 
honour in which their memories were held by party, formidably con- 
nected the crime with Rome. The character of the conspirators 
was peculiar: they were not common assassins, but calm bigots, who 
contemplated the destruction of heretic life on principle ;—they bad 
taken the sacrament on the plot ; their doubts on the innocence of 
destroying their friends with their enemies in the explosion, had 
been argued down by a missionary. Garnet the Jesuit; and the 
Rormish multitude were taught to believe that the remains of this 
traitor wrought miracles—in Spain he was even canonized as a 
martyr. 

On this event the Oath of Allegiance was framed, which asserts 
the King’s independence, in temporalities, of all earthly power ; as 
the Oath of Supremacy had already declared him head in spirituals. 
Blackwell, the Arch-presbyter (or Bishop) ot the Roman Catholics 
in England with many of his clergy, subscribed the Oath of Alle-| 
giance ; for which he was attacked by Bellarmine, the public papal 
advocate ; was made the object of a Bull forbidding the Romish 
subjects of the King to take the vath; and was deposed by the 
Pope. 

Those were warnings that awoke the people of England. But 
they were lost on that compound of feeble knowledge, feeble reso- 
lution, and feeble religion, which formed the character of James. 
Selfish and pusillanimons from his cradie, his first objects through life 
were centered in the prerogative ; and his expedients for its securi- 
ty bore all the traits of that meagre and short-sighted wisdom, which 
seems to be allotted by Providence for the peculiar punishment of 
the artificial and the heartless. James saw his power menaced by 
two great factions—the Popish and the Puritan. Measures of ac- 
tivity were required against «wither; and he chose the wrong one. 
Burnet charges him with hypocrisy trom the beginning of his reign 
to the end—* He lived, speaking and writing against Popery, and 
acting for it.” The supposed attachments of the Roman Catholics 
to monarchy, and the declared determination of the Puritans to es- 
tinguish the High Commission Court, and other obnoxious instru- 
ments of the prerogative, soon decided the direction of the royal 
fears; and while the Roman Catholics were alienated by the stigma 
of nominal persecution, the Puritans were smote by the sternest vio- 
lence of the law. 

The folly of the hypocrite is proverbial; and James soon discov- 
ered, that, by bis persecution, he had given force and firmness to a 
body, which neglect or indulgence would have rapidly dissolved. 
No quality of the hnman mind more requires perpetual excitement 
than enthusiasm. Left to itself, the flame is extinguished by its own 
ashes. Its force, is like the force of steam, nothing is let loose into 
the common air ; compressed, it shakes the solid globe. James saw 
nothing in the monarchy but the throne ; and in the religion, bat 
the mitre. He turned his vision from the hereditary, stern and un- 
changeable enemies of the monarchy and the religion, to the tran- 
sient threateners of theirsymbols ; and his unfortunate dynasty paid 
the price of his folly. 

The question now is not of the guilt of the Puritans. They were fa- 
natics, stimulated by their gradual excessesinto intoxication and mad- 
ness, till they were ready for the summons that called them, torch in 
hand,to fire like another Persepolis,the palace of so manykings. But it 
was ofthe nature of their stimulant to decay; and the wisdom of the 
government would have been guided by the happiest fortune of Eng- 
land, in suffering the excess to waste itself, until reason returned 
and brought with it common sense and Christian piety. Fifty years 





have not passed over this country since we saw the same frenzy, | assumeda character so widel 
and might have seen the same results, but for the wise leniency of | that I could have fancied her 


the state. We even had the fortunate experience of knowing that 


the evil might be the parent of good; for the chief results of that} 


burst of enthusiasm were finally discoverable in the improvement 
of the Church which it had threatened to overthrow. No friend to 
the establishment could have contemplated, without alarm, the 
clonds that had then risen with euch menacing rapidity, from every 
quarter of the horizon, over its Venerable towers. A single oppo- 
sing blast would have shaken the whole misty and sullen mass into 
furious tempest. But the blast was not sent forth; and the vapours, 
with their freight of thunders, floated away, dissolving into the dews, 
or civing new splendour to the face of heaven. 

Tle Puritans first assumed a distinct shape about the year 1554, 
when some refugees from the persecutions under Mary arrived at 
I’rankfort, and, with the sanction of the magistracy of that Free 
city, commenced their worship in the French Protestant church: 
the only stipulations on the part of the French pastors being, that 
the refugees should sign the French confession of faith, and that they 
should not insist upon the English ceremonies. To those points the 
Puritans readily agreed, from their original propensity to Calvinism ; 


principles of this most formidable body of sectarianism, 


In 1558 Mary died, to the general rejoicing of her people. The 
Frankfort congregation had broken up the year before; and the 
great majority of the refugees hastened back to England, where! 
their exilt, and their constancy to the Protestant faith, had pre- 
pared a poweriul influence for them among a people still shuddering | 
at the bloody sacrifices of the Popish Queen. 

The national feeling found its natural representative in the House | 
of Commons; and the first efforts of the House were directed | 
against those portions of the Prerogative, under which the horrors | 
ot the Popish reign had been most openly sanctioned. The High | 
Commission Court was an actual Inquisition, in all things but the | 
name. The Star Chamber, whese designation of a ‘“ Court for | 
offences beyond the Law,” shows its total incompatibility with free- 
dom, had been, and continued to be, the scene of the basest subser- 
viency to the monarch, and the most cruel severities on his people. 
Those two dreadful weapons of despotic government, the Commons 
of England strove to wrest out of the hands of James. But in | 





| every instance they palpably considered them as chiefly connected | 
| with the hazards of Popery to freedom and religion: for every re- fi 


mons. The assassination of Henry IV. by Ravaiilac, terrified him; | 
and in the rashness and cruelty ot cowardice, he instantly issued an | 
order for the expulsion of the whole Popish priesthood from his king- | 
dom. But this tortuous and worthless reign now hurried to a con- | 
clusion; and on the 24th of March, 1624, James was seized with the | 
| tertian, which terminated his life. His character has been coloured 

| with suspicious panegyric by the court-writers of his time; but la- 

| ter history has done him stern justice. Burnet gives him down to | 
| perpetual scorn, as a king whose reign was a continued course of | 


: ; : A 4 ro — ‘ +8, 

unworthy practices ; a man without manliness, fidelity, or courage ; | prehensively, as the Neapolitan. 
. . == o . 2? ‘ . ” 

and a scholar, overrun with the weeds and mire of pedantry. Neele | themselves:” or, “they are involuntary ; 


stigmatizes him as a swearer and a drunkard. ‘To this may only be | 
opposed the dubious praise of Lord Bacon, who, after lavishing on 
him epithets of royal and literary dignity, declares that his mind was 
“like the sands of the sea, vast in its bulk, but small in its parts; or 
the pious ejaculation of Laud, “ Intrepidus emisit animam beatam.”’ 


and religion, bequeathed to him by Elizabeth; and of having, by 
this crime, calied down upon England the incalculable havoc of his 
successor’s reign. 

We must reserve the examination of Mr. Lawson’s book for our 
next number, premising that its research and intelligence deserve to 
recommend it to the perusal of every one who takes an interest in 
its era. 


= 
ITALIAN IMPROVISATOR. 
From Sketches of Italy and Italians. 
ROSA TADDEL AND TOMMASO SGRICCI. 
Two of the most distinguished improvisatori of the present day 
in Rome are Rosa Taddei, whose Arcadian name is Licori Parteno- 
pea; and Tommasco Sgricci, of Arezzo, called in Arcadian nomen- 


But Time, a more impartial judge than all, has branded on his! Write a poem ot some length, m 
crown the guilt of having betrayed the illustrious deposii of liberty | becomes confused and d 








tened, could doubt her inspiration. Most admirable, too, was the 
unaffected and maidenly propriety with which she steered her 
course through the difficulties of that slippery subject, the girdle of 
Venus, and avoided every allusion which might have compromised 
her youthfal purity. The delicacy with which she accomplished 
this cannot, however, be conveyed by description, nor could I do 
justice to it, had I retainea her language. 

The celebrity of Tommaso Sgricci is not confined to his native 
eountry. - In early childhood his mind exhibited unquestionable to- 
kens of its peculiar powers. His poetical propensities did not ac- 
cord with his father’s views for him: but the dry studies to which 
his youth was devoted could not extinguish his poetic fire, which 
blazed more brightly within the barriers opposed to it, and. after the 
death of his father, he appeared before the public as an improvisa- 
tore. Commencing his career in Florence, he proceeded to Milan. 
and Venice; was everywhere proclaimed the Coryphaus of his art 
and at length appeared in Rome, where, during the Lent of 151° 
he gave four public academies in: the Venetian palace, and received 
a gold medal from the Academia Tiberina. His poems were reci- 
ted without musical accompaniment, and he had evidently powers 
more sustained. and of a higher order, than those of his fair compe- 
titor, whose compositions, however, derived a charm even from her 
occasional exhaustion. 

His declamation, which surpassed any I had heard in Italy, was 
full of natural fire, pure from all pompous inflation, and so wonder. 
fully accurate, that he could personify, in dramatic scenes, three or 
four pertormer’s, without any parrot-like imitations of different voi- 
ces—characterizing each aedher by judicious contrasts, and varie- 
ties of look and gesture. 

At his fourth public academia, which I attended with a German 
friend of phlegmatic temperament, the three following themes were 
drawn: Le nozze di Amore e Psiche, in triads; La Morte di Soc- 
rate, a tragedy in three acts, with intermediate chorus How shall J 
do justice to the transcendant ability of this highly-gifted poet! Our 
northern stoicism melted into strong excitement beiore tke fire and 

ow of his unequalled powers ; and, as we rushed with throbbing 
temples down the palace stairs into the chilling night air, we vainly 
endeavoured to express feelings to which no language could give 
utterance. 

On the following morning we visited the young poet, who appear- 
ed highly gratified with the enthusiastic glow of our northern feel- 
gher in our estimation by the intellectua! 
vigour ot his conversation. We discovered in him a deep and com- 
prehensive knowledge of history, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the existing relations of European governments, which gave 
tise to an interesting developement of political opinions and sympa- 
thies. Of all the ancient poets, the Greek tragic writers were most 
familiar to him; and he maintained that, through their agency alone, 
could the Italian stage be liberated from the thraldom of Gallic 
models. . 

Of his own poetry he spoke as freely, but not so clearly and com- 
“Such and such ideas suggest 
or ‘similar expressions, 
were all we could obtain from him. I inqnired if he had any ot his 
own compositions in manuscript. ‘I have oftentried,” said he, “to 
commit them to paper, but could only accomplish a few fragments, 
with which Twas so much dissatisfied, when I saw them in black 
aad white, that I destroyed them instantly. Whenever I attempt to 
y ideas outstrip my pen, my head 
izzy, and I am compelled to abandon the 


attempt. There is an old and still current belief amongst improvi- 


| satori. that we lose our spontaneous powers when we begin to write ; 


/and although I indulge no superstitious fancies, lam conscious that 
|] possess much more power in oral than in written and deliberate 
composition.” 

On the 10th of April the Academia Teverina gave a grand festi- 
valin honour of Sgricci, who was to receive, on this necasion, the 
gold medal. The ceremonies opened with a discourse on the art of 
poesy, and on the merits of the poet, to crown whom they had as- 
sembled; after which his praises were sung in Italian and Latin by 
every member of the Academia, and the decree was read, by which 
the honorary medal ef the institution was awarded to bim. The 
themes proposed were then collected by an academician, who drew 
out two: Coriolano, in versi scivlti; and La Morte di Lucrezia, a 





clature ‘Terpandro; both of whom, unquestionably, possess no small 
portion of poetic fire and genius. , 


The improvisatrice gave. on the 24th of February 1818, a public 
Academia in tne ‘Teatro della Valie, which I attended. At the| 
door of the parterre was a silver urn, into which every one who en- | 
tered was allowed to throw a theme rolled up in a slip of paper. 
A low and simple overture from the band preceded the arrival of the | 
poetess, who at length made her appearance in white costume. She | 
was a pale girl, about seventeen, and her large black eyes were full 
of fire, After an obeisance to the audience, she requested that the 
silver urn might be brought upon the stage; and, in sight of every 
one, a stranger drew out six slips of paper, the contents of which he | 
read aloud, and then presented them to the poetess. ‘The themes | 
were these: La morte del Conte Ugolino; Saffo e Faone; La} 
morte d‘liigenia:; La morte d’Egeo; Il cinto di Venere; Coriolano. | 

She selected the first named; and after pacing the stage | 
| for several minutes in visible excitement, but without gesticu- | 
lation, she directed the orchestra to play an aria, which she dis. | 
| tinguished by a number. In accordance with the subject, the me- | 
oe was adeep lament, and of simple construction. 
had b 











een played over twice, she gave a signal to the band, and, 


tones which were a mean betwixt recitation and singing. The | 





rapid utterance with great dexterity. The emphatic notes always 
)clamation yielded to the air, resembling somewhat the recitativo 

secco of the Italian opera, or the chanting of the mass inthe Catho- | 
lic churches. The improvisatrice excited astonishment and pity. 

Her whole frame quivered with convulsive effort; her bosom throb- 
| bed, her cheeks glowed, her dark eyes blazed, and her countenance 


a statue suddenly warmed into vitality 
| by the Promethean spark of poesy. Whenever the flow of her dic- 
ion was suspended, even for a moment, or when she was conscious 


by looks so appalling, that I felt an involuntary anxiety to help ber 
out of the difficulty. Her delivery, however, became more flow- 
ing and impassioned as she proceeded, and, as she uttered the last 
word, she fell exhausted into achair. But her excitement was too 
| great for long inaction. She rallied almost instantaneously, swal- 
lowed hastily a glass of water, and called to the orchestra for anoth- 
/eraccompaniment. Gradually she took o bolder flight, and a wider 
| range ; calling occasionally for intercalary verses, and final rhymes 
hires the audience, who also prescribed for her the metres of seve- 
ral poems. The conclusion of each effort was followed by loud 
and universal applause, nor could the audience always wait the 
close, but expressed their loud delight during the brief pauses in her 
recitation. These interruptions, however, were evidently no an- 
| Gacine but rather seemed to stimulate the gifted fair one to more 
daring flights. She wrought wonders with the stale and worn-out 
themes selected for her; and certainly no one, who looked and lis- 





After it | others is equally so. 


with an impassioned burst, began to declaim her poem in|} of 


y different from its first appearance, | 


of any slight error or repetition, her internal agony was expressed | 


tragedy in three acts, with chorus. On this occasion, Sgricci sur- 
passed himself; and, towards the conclusion of his tragedy, every 
one listened in silent and rapturous enthusiasm, too much excited 
evento applaud. When the ceremonies were concluded, we found 
the improvisatore in a side-room, exhausted and almost fainting, on 
a sofa; and were informed by his mother, that every extraordinary 
exertion of his powers was succeeded by a similar reaction, which 
continued for several hours, and had sensibly impaired his consti 
tution. 
—f-—— 
THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
(EXTRACT FROM.) 


But good sense alone is insufficient for the acquirement of grace. 
Unfortunately, we see many ladies, of the most excellent understand 
ing, not only negatively without grace, but positively ungraceful. 
There are other requisites to grace, of the most essential kind. 

An amiable temper, and an habitual disposition to please, are of 
the first consequence. ‘The expression of all violent passions is de- 
structive of grace. The expression of all feelings unpleasant to 
So is the expression of selfishness, in all its 
The graceful female must, in appearance at least, be devoid 
selfishness ; and the hest mode of achieving this is to divest her- 


forms. 


Ss h self, as far as she can, of the reality—at all events, as far as it is of- 
musicians yielded to the words, and humoured a slower or more | 


fensive to others. 


{ Py ° . . . 
, y en ot That violent passions are destructive of grace, may be easily i!- 
| fell on the rhymes, and were sustained ad libitum; but here the de- lu 


strated. A lady in aviolent rage is, probably, as ungraceful an ob- 

| ject as any to be found in nature. Why ?—Because she is of neces. 

sity destitute, at such a time, of all propriety, dignity,and ease. A 
liger tearing his preyis no disgracetul being, although this animal. 
like all the rest of his tribe, is trom his natural conformation, highly 
susceptible of the exhibition of graceful motion. 

But the expression of all feelings offensive to others, even though 
| not so violent in their character, is equally ungraceful. It is proper 
| to remark here—an error into which many young ladies, and English 
ladies too, we must say, beyond all other females—are apt to fall. 

They think that the expression of pride, of disdain, of contempt, is 
| graceful and becoming; but there never was a more fatal and absurd 
jmistake. ‘The strong expression of pride is so far fram being grace- 
| ful, that it is the very antipodes of all grace. To say nothing of it 
ina moral point of view—of its incompatibility with its good sense 
\of its utter absurdities in haman beings, however exalted—of its 
\general variety among persons of real superiority, whether of rank 
or nature—we shall simply observe that it communicates to the 
manners, to the movements, to the looks, and to every action 
lof its possessor, a constraint and stiffness at variance with al! 
the principles of tee and not less ridiculous than repulsive 
and disagreeable. Disdain and contempt, which are only more 
active exertions of this quality, mingled, perhaps with resentment, 
are still more offensive, and even hateful. Those young ladies who 
indulge habitually in the expression of such feelings would do well 
to inquire whether any body ever cares about their pride, their dis- 
dain, or their contempt—whether the opposite qualities are not in- 
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finitely more graceful and feminine—and whether they might not} our own age bears us out in the belief, that as much of Mag | 
much better obtain their object, which, after all, is an influence over | music will descend to posterity, carrying with it the intrinsic marks | 
others, and over our sex in particular, by the adoption of differ-| of English genius, as of any other writer since the days of erne. | 
ent means? We cannot help thinking that the result of such| Asa whole, we have found nothing superior to Rosina. His s| 
an inquiry must be favourable in all cases, except those cases ol) are very numerous, though in many of his pieces be has ave d 
Neds folly. himself, with felicity, of popular airs, and of selections from Han@el 
Selfishness, in all its outward forms of egotism, vanity and appa- and foreign composers.” | 
rent eagerness after self-gratification, is totally inconsistent with The titles ot Shield’s published works are as follows :— | 
graceful manners ; indeed, we might say, with the observation of| ‘An Introduction to Harmony.” “A Cento,” © Six Canzonets,”’ | 
ihe commonest forms of polite society. Egotisim and yanity are |“ Two Sets of Trios for a Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello.” Dra- 
highly and justly offensive to others. A female egotist Is, perhaps, matic Pieces—“ Flitch of Bacon ;” the words were written by the 
even more disagreeable than a male, because we are always inclined late Sir Heary Bate Dudley, being his first dramatic attempt. 
to concede the claims of a lady to attention, without this unecessa- | ** Rosina,” ‘Poor Soldier,” ‘ Marian,” “* Farmer,” ** Harttord | 
ry and ungraceful enforcement. ‘I'he motions of @ vatn person are Bridge,” “ W oodman,” “ Robin Hood,” “ Abroad and at Home, 
generally ungracetul. The attention of such persons to themselves | ** ountainbleau,”’ ** Noble Peasant,” Crusade,” » ‘The Travellers 
tothe different parts of their dress, their obvious consciousness of jin Switzerland,” “Omai,” “ Lord Mayor's Day,” Picture ot 
looking well, their own ansiety to appear to the best advantage, their) I aris,’ the major part of * Oscar and Malvina,” * Lock and Key, 
sly glances to discover whether any body is admiring them, &c.,|** Patrick in Prassia,’’  Choleric Fathers,” “ Netly Abbey,” * Iwo 
must give rise to constrained and awkard movements, destroying all} F aces under a hood,” &c. &c. Single pieces which remain popular 
that ease (not to mention dignity) which is essential to grace. But | —* Shakespeare's Loadstars,” * The Thorn,” * The Bird of the 
let it not be supposed that we are so ungallant or so unjust as to tas | Rose, hip, O bring we wine,” “The Wolf,” “ The Heaving of the 
the fair sex exclusively with faults like these. ‘They are, we believe, | Lead,’ “The Post Captain,” “ Old Towler,” “The Streamlet, 
still more frequent among ourselves. Many a night have we con- | *‘ The Ploughboy,” “ Let Fame sound her trumpet,” * The pretty 
templated with pity a young coxcomb in company, adjusting his little heart,” ** How shall we mortals,’ -* Village Maids,” * Ah, 
hair, or his cravat; taking an occasional peep at his own sweet per-) well-a-day, my poor heart,” «The Battle Song,” “I've traversed 
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’3; —disregardful of money, and the poor and indigent never departed 
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from his quarters dissatisfied. His means were circumscribed, but 
those prudential ideas, which occasionally debase the minus Of the 
opulent and absorb all the nobler sentiments of humanity trom their 
souls, were wholly expunged trom his heart, when the actual uc es- 
tensible distress of fellow creatures excited his commiseretion. 

He was a man of deep literary research; althougu, in a great 
measure, self instructed,and a scientific mathematician. 

Falmouth, October, 1828. 

—<=>—. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
DURING THE YEAR 1e28.—[(Concluded. | 
SEPTEMBER. 

1 Sir H. Taylor appointed Adjutant-General of (he torces. 
— The Earl of Radnor discharges bis game-keepers, and gives 
his tenantry liberty to shoot over his estates, 


2 A Brazilian trigate, with the young Queen of Portugal, arrives 
off Gibraltar. 
| 4 The overtures of certain Jesuits to form a seminary in Guern: 
! sey is rejected by the inhabitants. 
5 Mr. Eneas M’Donnell is liberated from the prison of Kilmain- 
| ham, by order of the Lord Lieutenant. 
| =< The Emperorof Russia leaves Odessa for Varna. 
| 8 The Liverpool Subscribers for a monument to Mr. Canning re. 


| — An insurrection under Santana takes place in Mexico. 
| 


son ina mirror; casting the most irresistible glances, as he con-|Judah’s barren land,” “T’is no barm to know it, ye know,” | solve that the statue shall be a bronze, and not a marble one. 


ceived, at the ladies; smiling with the most delectable affectation, 
and fancying, all the while, that he was the most exquisite fellow in 
the universe, and most vehemently anxious to impress all others with 
the same opinion. 


‘ v Wips 
BW GAM. 
THE LATE WILLIAM SHIELD. 
This eminent and most distinguished English Composer (whose 
death we had lately the painful duty to announce) was first taught 
to modulate his voice and practice the violin, when he was only six 
years old, by his father; and subsequently received a tew lessons of tho- 
rough-bass, in his infancy, from the celebrated Avison, of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. At the death of his father, he was bound by indenture to 
Edw. Davison, boat-builder, in South Shields; and during bis ap- 
prenticesbip, for want of better violin performers, led the Newcastle 
Subscription Concerts, where he repeatedly played the solo parts o: 
Geminani’s and Giardini’s concertos. Having produced an admired 
specimen of Sacred Music, when the new church was to be conse- 
crated at Sunderland, he was requested to compose the Anthem, 
which was performed by the then excellent Durham choir, to an im- 
mence congregation. At Scarborough, in the fashionable Spa season, 
he was the occasional leader of the Concerts, and the constant one 
in the orchestra of the ‘Theatre, for which he composed many songs, 








written by the late ingenious pastoral poet Cunningham, who wa: | 


an actor in Bates’s company at that period. At one of the Concerts, 
he was importuned by the late eminent professors, Fischer and 
Borghi, to fill a vacant seat in the orchestra of the Italian Opera- 


house, which gratifying offer was most readily accepted, and that | 
great musica! general, Giardini, placed him in the rank of the second | 


violins; but the following season the lateexcellent leader, Mr. Cramer. 


removed him to the principal viola; at which post he remaiued ! 


eighteen years, in the course of which tlme he produced upwards of 
twenty Operas for Colman’s and for Covent garden Theatre; of the 
latter he became the Musical Director, and was also appointed one 


of the Musicians in Ordinary to his Majesty. His engagements com- 


prised Bach and A'el’s Concerts, the Professional Concerts, the | 


Ladies’ Friday Concert, the Grand Sunday Concerts, and the Wee- 
nesday Concert of Ancient Music; from the latter of which he wit! 

drew, as the necessary attendance at the Monday’s rehearsal inter- 
fered with his theatrical duty; but Lord Sandwich, who was the in 
fluential friend of Mr. ffarris aud Joah Bites, commanded his return 
to aduty which he always periormed wilh profitable pleasure, and 
and at last relinquished with mortifying regret. Shield bad the 
good fortune about tris time, fotravel from London to Taplow with 


the greatest of instrumental Composers, Haydn; and gained more | 
important information by tour days’ communion with that founder | 
of a style which has given fame to so many imitators, than ever he | 
did by the best-directed studies in any four years of any part of his! 
life; he therefore, lias to ascribe the chief part of his success to ad- | 


ventitious circumstances. In the summer of 1791, be accompanied 
his extraordinary countryman, Ritson, to Paris; from whieh city 
he proceeded, with several agreeable foreigners, to Italy who like 
himself, were anxious to improve their taste by being auditors and 
spectators of operatical periormers in Turin, Milan, Bologna, Pia- 
cenza, Lodi, Modena, Florence, Sienna, and Rome. There he re- 
mained stationary, until he became familiar with the object of his 
journey ; after which he returned with the courier, to Turin and from 
thence, by the speediest conveyances, in 1792, to resume his reserved 
situations in London. 

Soon after this period, he published his well known “ Introdue- 
tion to Harmony,” and ever since has been studious to augment his 
knowledge of the divine art and science of music. At the death of 
Sir Wm. Parsons, his Majesty George IV. most graciously appoint. 
ed him Master of his Musiciaus in Ordinary, Of the merits of Shield 
as a Composer, we cannot more justly speak than in te words of 
the Quarteriy Musical Review :— 

‘“« Late as he appeared, he struck out for himselfa stvle of Writing, 
pure, chaste, and original. His great prominent character, how. 
ever, is simplicity. No composer has ever woven so few notes into 
such sweet and impressive melodies, while the constructions of the 


bass and harmony is alike natural, easy and unaffected. We cannot 


open one of his operas without being instantly captivated with this | 


quality of his music. Jn such delighttul entertainments as Marian 
and Rosina, his airs breathe ail the freshness and parity, and beauty 
of rural life, though the more ornamented and dificult parts are 
carried far beyond the common style of bravura. Shield apnears to 
have been singularly fortunate in the great compass and agility of the 
female singers for whom he wrote his airs of execution. In Marian 
there is an oboe song of amazing extent and much complication. 
In most ot his works where he introduces bravuras, we jind passages 
combining the difficulties of execution, ina manner which. if not 
absolutely new, lay considerable claims to novelty, and full of the 
same ingenious cast of expression that is discernable throuzhout all 
the parts of his style. Perhaps no writer is so remarkable for songs 
containing so much that is strictly national. After Purcell, we con- 


sider Shield to be the finest and most pertect example of really Ene- | 


lish writers. Ballads, in all the ditferent modes of sentiment and 
description, abound in his operas. Sea and hunting songs, the rural 
ditty, the convivial song and glee, the sweet sentimental ballad, are 
so frequent, that indeed with the occasional interposition ot songs of 
execution, they may be said to make up the eustomary and con- 
tinual alterations from air to air. Et will strike the observer as sin- 
gular, that the later composers for the stage should have made so little 
use of the minor key. Shield has applied it in a most beautiful 
manner. In the course of our study and analysis of his composi- 
tions, we have been led from time to time to regret the incessant 
appetite for novelty in the public, which calls for such 


change of food, and that can lure us “ from this fair mountain,’ 
too offen “to batten on a moor,” 


rw 


| Heigho!” “Tom Moody,” “ Poor Barbara,” “The Literary 
Fund Glee,” “Johnny and Mary,” better known by its begining 
|** Down the burn and through the mead,” the words of which were 
| furnished by the late Mr. Holeroft; although this ballad has been 
| frequently inserted in the collections of inaccurate editors, in the 
_class of original Scottish songs. “The Prince and Old England 
iorever,”’ * Gur Laws, Constitution, and King,” ‘“‘ Oxfordshire Nan- 
| cy bewitched!” composed at the request of Mr. Garrick, after that 
| Monarch of the histronic art had ceased to be the greatest ornament 
of the British Stage. 
—p—. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


COLONEL MACLAINE, 77TH REGIMENT. 


Colonel Maclaine was descended from one of the most honoura- 
bie and distinguished families in Scotland He embraced the pro- 
lession of arms ata very early period of life ; and served with the 
gallant 73d in India, as Ensign, before he had attained his 17th year of 
‘age. In India he effected an exchange into the 77th, which corps, 
as having had the good fortune of being actively employed in war- 
tare for many years, afforded an extensive field for observation, and 


9 A meeting takes place on the site of the Brunswick Theatre, 
under the auspices of the Rev. G. Smith, to form a_ plan for the 
erection of a building dedicated to the religious instruction otf 
sailors. 

13 The Duke of Clarence finally retires rom the Admiralty. 

14 Lord Melville resumes his situation inthe Admiralty. 

16 A comet, called by some Encke’s Comet, is now visible. 

21 The division of the French armyin garrison at Cadiz eva. 
' cuates it. 

23 Brunswick Clubs are now beginning to be formed. 

24 The Queen of Portugal arrives at Falmouth. 

— The whole of the late King’s Library, valted at £100,000, is 
now on the shelves of the British Museum. 

— The Oriental Club House, Hanover-square, is opened. & 

25 An unsuccessful attempt is made at Bogota to assassinate Bo- 
livar. 

26 The preliminary treaty of peace between Buenos Ayres and 
the Brazils is ratified by the Convention at Santa Fe. 

30 The London University is solemnly opened. 

OCTOBER. 
1 Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres open for the season. 








in excellent schoolfor the attainment of that professional knowledge 
which had soconspiculously characterized this intelligent and intre- 
pid officer, at asubsequent period. He returned to England with 
his regiment, and embarkee for the Peninsula,where a new theatre 
vas opened tor the exercise of his zeal, assiduity, and talent, and for 


}a prominent display of those military achievments which had ren- } 


dered the corpsto which he belonged eminent throughout the war. 
\t the storming of Cuidad Roderigo, at the head of his company, he 
ascended the breach, and while in the act of forming bis men for 
| further movements, he received agrape shot through the ankle joint, 
by the effects of which he was precipitated headlong into the ditch, 
where he lay, amidst heaps of slain and wounded, partly covered 
with mud and rubbish, until rescued from his perilous situation by a 
‘ew of the men of his company who witnessed the fal! and sup- 
posed him dead. [na this dilemma his philanthropic and resolute 
mind exhibited a determination scarcely paralleled in the annals ot 
wartare, for, in place of suffering bis men to remove him immediate- 
iy trom the scene of carnage and misery, he orderded them to at- 
‘end to the exigencies of the wounded and dying, whose urgent so- 
licitations for aid ari water could not otherwise have been consider- 
ed. This wound deprived the army of his service for some time ; 
and the loss of the right leg was the consequence. 


Peninsular war, and having suffered from the enervating effects oi 
| disease and climate in the East Indies, could not have been consid- 
| ered a fit subject for a tropical latitude; but so great was his zeal and 
| attachment toa corps in which be was adored and had long lived in 


ny one respect he voluntarily exchanged all the comforts of a do- 
mestic life in his native soil—so congenial to his impaired constitu- 
| tution, for the ideal beatitade of enjoying that society to which, asa 
soldier, he had been so long habituated. 
_ Colonel Maclaine arrived in this island (Kingston, Jamaica.) at a 
/period when the old 77th was nearly annihilated at Stoney Hill, by 
/one of those unaccountable epidemic influences which ravage that 
istand atintervals, and render it a pestilential hot-house. ‘The ap- 
palling malady had not yet exhausted its venom, and the Celone! 
soon experienced a visitation of it in bis own person, trom which, 
with difficulty, he recovered, after a painful and protracted illness. 
| Subsequently to this he embarked for the North-side of the island 
With the miserable remains of the old 77th regiment, and with only 
| one or two eflicient officers. 


} 


Colonel Maclaine having frequently bled tor bis country during the | 


harmony, that, without a probability of meliorating his condition in | 


Detachments from the depot compa- | 
nies, serving in Scotland, of officers and men, soon completed the | 


3 There are upwards of 1,000 English at Geneva alone. 

| — [brahim Pacha, preceded by 20,000 troops, sails from the Mo- 
‘rea for Alexandria, in execution of the treaty for the evacuation ot 
l the Morea. 

G The death of the Queen of Wirtemberg takes place. 

7 A complete collection of MS. letters of Charles XII. of Swe- 
| den, are discovered in the library of a Chureh at Lubeck. 
| — ‘The fortresses in the Morea are at length evacuated by the 
| Rgyptian troops, and the object of the French, English, and Rus- 
sian expedition to that Peninsula completely attained. 

10 ‘The Quarter’s Revenue amounts to £13,019,935. 

1! Varna falls into the hands of the Russians. 

13 A fever is now raging at Gibraltar. 
| 19 The King’s Letter, inviting the public to contribute to the 
| building of new churches, is read in most of the churches, and sub- 
| scriptions are raised. 

— The Emperor of Russia arrives from Varna at Odessa, which 
ihe leaves the same day for St. Petersburgh. 
| 23 A most perilous balloon ascent is made by Mrs. Graham af 
| Northampton. ‘The balloon isimpeded in its ascent by a chim- 
jney,and Mrs. Graham escapes into a house through the gasrec 
| window. 

24 A great meeting of the freeholders of Kent takes place at 
| Penenden Heath, when a petition is, after a long discussion, agreed 
| to against any further concessions to the Cathohies. Fs 

238 Encke’s comet is discovered from the observatory at Spirce in 
the constellalion of Pegasus. LaF . - 

30 A treaty of peace concluded between Tripoli and Naples. 
| — The British Government announces that a Convention has 
‘been agreed upon between it and the Spanish Government, for a 
‘compromise ot the British claims ou Spain. 
NOVEMBER. ; 
! 5 Mr. Justice Holroyd resigus bis seat on the beneh, and is suc- 
‘ceeded by Mr. Justice Parke. 
| — ‘The death of the Empress Dowager of Russia takes place. 
| 7 Sir Edward Codrington reeeives the riband of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour, conferred on him by the King of France. 

9 Don Miguel meets with a serious accident, whilst taking an ex- 
| cursion with his sisters in a carriage drawn by mules. 

— The sum of three farthings are collected at Little Wilbratiam 
‘Church, Cambridgeshire, after a sermon in aid of a fund for build- 
ing churches La 

10 The stamp duties on assurances for 1525 appears to amount. 


ranks which had been desolated by death ; and the modelling of this! to £30,106. Js. 9d. showing a cireutation of 451,593 ef those pro- 


heterogenous mixture fell to bis lot. 


_certained from the steadiness, regularity, and discipline, whieh, we 
are informed. distinguishes the corps at this moment, and which 
were characteristic of it in this quarter as well as on the southern 
side of the island. ‘Ihe health of this meritorious officer had been 

variable in Spanish ‘Town; and, it is reported that, our highly re- 

;Spected Lieutenant-Governor, conceiving that a change to a more 

sulubrious climate would give tone and vigour to his system, which 

he imagined had suffered trom the enervating impression of a situa- 
| tion which is low and unhealthy, voluntarily and repeatedly offered 


| him leave of absence, but, alas! his eruel destiny, which no earthly 


| power could contro! or counteract, ordained it otherwise and fixed 
| his doom ! 


He was taken ill inthe afternoon of Wednesday. when | tried at the Old Bailey. 


How the task was performed, | ductions. 
under cirenmstances occasionally untoward, may be satisfactorily as- | 


— ‘ihe siege of Silistria is raised. 

15 The death of the Dowager Queen of Saxony takes place at 
Dresden. She was in her 77th year. 

18 The Colonel, the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger, is added 
to the Royal stud, having been purchased for 4,000 guineas. 

24 The stoppage of the banking-house of Messrs. Frys and Chap- 
man excites a great sensation in the city. 

30 A banquet is given at the Tuilleries to the Lady of the British 
Ambassador. 

DECEMBEP. 

4 The death of the Earl of Liverpool takes place. 

— Astrange case of bigamy by a femule (Mary Anne Cross) is 
She is iound guilty on the testimony ot 


enjoying himself at his mess, and died on Monday morning following | her three husbands, who appear to be a doctor, a cooper, and York- 


| viz. 15th October, 1828. 
affection of the leit side of his head and upper extremity. His re- | 
| mains followed to his grave by his corps, iuthe deepest distress and | 
sorrow, were interred in Spanish ‘Town. 
It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction or deviation from | 


His demise was occasioned by a paralytic | suire labourer. 


6 Mr. Denman takes his seat within the bar of the different 
Courts. having received a silk gown. ; : 

11 De Beranger, a French poet, issentenced to be imprisoned for 
nine months, and pay a fine of £400 tora seditious libel on the King 


truth, thatin Colonel Maclaine, the army lost one of its most zeal-| of France. 


| Ous, efficient, and gallant officers—society one of its ornaments. 


| grant indulgencies, which promoted their comfort. and added to} 
| their happiness and respectabality; and although he was strict to a | 
| degree when the improper conduct ofan individual rendered punish- | 
| ment necessary, he was no less indulgent in the forgivness of trifling | 
misdemeanours, which youthful indiscretion, transitory or adventi- | 
‘tious cireamstances had occasioned. On duty he was the soldier— | 
always the gentleman. At his mess table, he possessed an openand | 
| tnposing demeanour, which attracted the admiration of the stranger, 
| and few departed from his society, without having contracted an ex- 
| traordinary partiality for him. He was ready at all times to partici- 








by the soldier, he was considered a protector—ever solicitous to! ing the Catholic Question. 


— The Duke of Wellington writes a letter to Dr. Cutis. respect- 





— His Majesty confers the honour of Knighthood o 
ville. 

13 The amount of the subscription for the Spaniss Refugees in 
London is upwards of £6,000 at this date. 

— An action is tried in the Court of King’s Bench, by whieh Mr. 
B. Cooper, a surgeon, seeks to recover damages for a libel contained 
inthe Lancet, when, after two days’ investigation, a verdict is re- 
turned for the plaintiff, damages £100. 

17 Lord Dunally is elected Representative Peer of Ireland. 

18 In consequence of an earthquake in that part of Germany, 


continual pate inany species of armusement which an officer had proposed, | the waters of Wisbacen have lost all their medicinal virtues. The 
“aa but \and he was generally foremost in suggesting sports, which he ima- | famous waters of Selters have. from the same cause, not only lege 
Yet, nevertheless, the taste of gined would afford them pleasure. Me was charitable in the extreme their virtue, but they have a'so diminished in quantity, 
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22 This being St. Thomas’s Day, the different wardmotes of the 
City are held. Messrs. Hunt and Cobbett offer themselves as can- 
di tor the office of Common Councilmen to the ward of Far- 
ringdon Without, but without success. 

— The young Queen of Portugal is received by bis Majesty at 
Windsor Castle. 

23 Yesterday and to-day his Majesty’s bounty was distributed to 
200 aged men and women, at the Almonry-office, Whitehall. 

24 William Burke and Helen M: Dougal are tried in Edinburgh for 
a horrible murder, committed on the body of an aged woman, for 
the purpose of afterwards selling it to the surgeons. Burke is found 
guilty; M‘Dougal is acquitted. 
. 27 The suspension ot payments by the banking-house of Messrs. 
Remington and Co., of Lombart-street, causes the greatest confu- 
sion in the city. The cause is attributed to the withdrawal of oue 
‘uf the partners with a great part of the cash of the house. 

29 Primroses are crying about the streets of London. 

30 Nine Bankrupts in the Gazetie. 


a e 


KATHERINE. 


A TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF monTECO, &c. &c. 


Katherine Wycliffe could not remember to have seen her father. 
Tle had died in her early infancy. She lived ina western county, 
ata small village which contained no more houses than a tew la- 
uourer’s cottages, the unpretending residence of Mrs. Wycliffe, the 
antique parsonage, and the large and dignified mansion of a baronet, 
the lord of the manor, and owner of extensive estates in the neigh- 
bourhood. The proximity of Katherine to the parsonage and the 
mansion house, brought her in frequent contact with the amiable 
son of the worthy minister, Everard Marlow, and also with the 
young baronet, Henry Fortescue; between her and the former an 
attachment was farmed which cemented by years of youthful 
friendship ripened into an affection as pure as it wasardent. But 
the sudden death of the elder Marlow threw his excellent son upon 
the world unprovided for, when he formed the determination of 
proceeding to London to seek his fortune. 

tle went to take leave of Mrs. Wycliffe, who had always treated 
lim with the familiarity and kindness of a mother. Katherine start- 
ed when she heard his intention, and for a moment trembled violent- 
ly. “Bat he explained so clearly the necessity for this conduct that 
she did not attempt to alter his determination. They were all si- 
lent and melancholy, and Everard felt that, if he remained in the 
presence of Katherine, he should give way to a burst of imprudent 
and unmanly sorrow. Le soon left them, and in parting shook so 
convulsively that he could scarcely touch the hand of his mistress, 
and there was a tempest of agony in his wild and stammering ‘‘ God 
bless you.” 

It was but an hour or two after this, when he stood under the 
translucent sky of a summer night beside his father’s newly-made 
grave. His mind was too tumultuous for the place; he felt it a kind 
of sacrilege to look upon that fresh-laid turf; he turned from it, and 
icnelt, and prayed to God, and his reflections became calmer and 
more resolute. [| will not attempt to tell you what were his thoughts 
while he thus meditated and mourned over the remains of his parent. 
ilis wordly situation was now as desolate as possible; and, but for 
his attachmeat to Katherine, so would have been his heart. In leav- 
ing the church-yard he passed close to the low hedge which di- 
vided it from ber garden. He looked to the window of her cham- 
ber, but it was dark ; and to lose the happiness of gazing at a light 
which would have been shining on her face, was a great additional 
misery to him. However, in turning his eyes to the garden in 
which he had so often walked, he was recompensed for his first dis- 
appointment by seeing Katherine herself. She was standing under 
an acacia, and leaning against the stem, with her hands closed and 
drooping, and her head bent sorrowfully downwards. Inamoment 


Everard was beside her, and had seized those slender hands, and | 


pressed one of them tv lis heart, and the other to his lips. ‘The lady 

had been weeping, and her tears now flowed anew; and in her at- 

fliction she thought not of repelling the youth when he clasped her 

in his arms, and kissed her dark eyes and quivering mouth. And 

when he asked her to promise that she would be true to him under 

whatever circumstances, her head fell upon his shoulder, and she 
red, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

That night there was a kind of victorious desperation and misera- 
ble triumph in the feeling which kept Everard awake while be 
thought of his own utter helplessness in the world, and of the intoxi- 
cating happiness from which it debarred him. He set out early the 
next morning, and for the first time had to exercise an independent 
will. And while he was struggling to procure subsistence in Lon- 
don, Katherine also was brought into a new situation. She and her 
mother had always been acquainted with Lady Fortescue and her 
children. Heory, the young baronet, was now a member of Christ 
Church, and spent the university vacations at home. Latterly, his 
walks or rides towards the church became much more frequent ; 
and it was whispered in the village that this did not arise from mere 
admiration for the architecture of the antique building, but that he 
was considerably influenced by its proximity tv the home of Kathe- 
rine Wycliffe. 

Nor did Katherine exactly dislike him; for with the liveliness of a 
man of talent, and the ease of a man of the world, to her he was 
profoundly and devotedly respectful. But she saw that be was im- 
petuous, and almost over bearing in temper, and she suspected that, 


except where some particular attachment impelled him, he was | 


habitually indifferent to the welfare of others. But above all bis 
suit was hopeless when she thought at the same time of him and of 
Jiverard, in the eyes of the world a trembling, rustic boy ; but as she 
knew him, aud no one then living but herself did know him, benevo- 
lent, brave, pious, learned, cloquent, and impassioned! In truth, 
however, it did not once occur to her to make any formal compari- 
son betweenthem. The feeling which dictated her vow of fidelity 
to Everard had not since flagged for a moment. Everard Marlow 
was her chosen lover, her betrothed husband, and Sir Henry For- 
tescue a passing stranger. 
for years into her heart; while the other was but a leaf whirled by 
the breeze across her path. 

At length she received a letter to the following effect: ‘ When 
we parted, dear Katherine, { had little, indeed, of clear expectation 
but much of vague hope. I saw indistinct visions of literary emi- 
uence and professional for une, but your affection was fhe star that 
slittered through the clouds, the rainbow that gleamed upon them. 
I was, in truth, woiully ignorant of my own powers and the world’s 
wants. I have been compelled to labour like a beast of burthen that 
{ might win ascanty subsistence. I came to London with fair gene- 


ral ac Ments and moderate abiliuies ; but I was unfit for anv one 
prof 
and in aliempt to obtain literary employment of any kind what- 


ever I met with a thousand rebuffs and insults, 
could not repel, and at last succeeded in gaining my daily bread. 
But how often have I been forced to choose between the going with- 
vut a day's food and the writing what I did not believe, or could not 
approve of. You, and you alone on earth, will not be surprised that 
I did what I knew to be right. But this is not the worst: the star- 
ving the body is little to the destruction of the mind; and in merely 
doing that which is involved inthe very idea of writing fora sup- 
port, I felt that L was breaking into a ruin, and coverine with po'oi 
ous weeds whatever littic my soul may once have coutaine 


Oli- 











= 
and hotties ‘Though I never have blasphemed my own convictions, 
I coyspelled to decide when I was ignorant, to publish little no- 
tions as farge principles, to write with earnestness about things which 
I despised, to turn my back upon profound and generous studies, 
that i might give myself wholly up to the meagre pettiness of the 
fiddlic irritations which prevail for an hour. Every thought which 
geight have grown into something of strength and beauty, had to be 
strangled at the moment of itsbirth, that it might be offered without 
delay, to the impatient anatomy or greedy hunger of the public. 
The soil which might perhaps have nourished one full-grown oak, 
is exhausted in the production of eternal crops of saplings, to be per- 
petually cut down and cast into the furnace. Moreover, during this 
degrading course of exertion scarcely any day suffices for more than 
its own wants, and there is not the possibility of labouring to become 
possessed of professional instruction. Every moment of this kind of 
existence devours something of that provision (of time and thought) 
appointed by God for the service of the future. 

‘But, Katherine, I would have persevered in enduring all this mis- 
ery, all this gui/t,—I could almost fhave submitted to what I felt as 
degradation and ruin, so that [had but gained the most miserable 
additional chance of making you my own. But, alas! I was, lam, 
without hope or prospect of any kind. I bave fully resolved to leave 
London immediately, and struggle through the expenses of the 
Cambridge course as best may. I am fear “wd answerable to God 
if [remain a moment longer than is absolutely necessary,—a ma- 
chine which, while by acting it gradually destroys its own principle 
of motion, serves at the same time no outward purpose, save the dif- 
fusion of shallow follies, if not pernicious lies. But think, my beloved 
Katherine, to what fate this going to Cambridge, my on/y conceiva- 
ble plan of life, must infallibly condemn you. When I have labour- 
ed, and starved, and studied my way to a degree, I shall be four 
years older thanI am now, and [ trust somewhat wiser. But the 
sole imaginable resource which could make me a richer man would 
be a fellowship, andthe Fellows of College are condemned to celib- 
acy, until, perhaps at past fifty, they receive church livings. My 
whole onward path is one of shame, and doubt, and gloom, and 
struggle; and you Katherine,—you who thought me —— of your 
precious love,—you who for years I have loved with my whole soul, 
and whom I love at this moment as fondly and intensely, as when at 
parting your tears wetted my lips,—you must not, shall not be bound 
by the chain which weighs so heavilyon me. God is my witness 
that I can conceive no sacrifice which I would not make as readily 
as shake the dust from off my feet, if I could aoe | put nyselfina 

sition to ask your hand. But there is no possibility of this. One 

ittle year has taught me more of whatare existence, and man, and 
society, than I could have learned by a life’s study of the philos- 
ophers and divines. 

“I see, I know, that there is absolutely not one single human chance 
of my being able to obtain, at least for many years, more than the bare 
pittance which will support my own life. And you, so fair, so young, 
so tremulous to the lightest breeze of hardship, Ishould commit the 
immeasurable villainy of subjecting you to such a lot as mine! 
Often when I have set toiling at night in some dreary haunt, where a- 
lone I had been able to hide my head, I have compared the squalid 
penury around me,—a penury which was not merely a physical ora 
conventional evil, but which by its degrading necessities and sordid 
expedients, seemed actually to soil and impoverish the soul,—TI 
have compared this with the quiet and secure comfort of your home, 
and I have started and shuddered in horror to think of the agony of 
shame and guilt that would crush me to the earth if 1 were to bring 
into so miserable a position your delicate loveliness and refinement. 
I could not doit, my Katherine. I would pray for strength to resist 
even your supplication. It is my business to be wise for yon; and 
though my fate is tiedto yours by my inmost heart-strings,1 will have 
strength to break the bond. For yoursake I must throw from me 





The one had grown and rooted himself 


your love, asa mother, smitien by the plague, would thrust her in- 
fant from her bosom to save it from the contagion. You will have 
labour, and. paia,ead contention, my beloved! in making yourselt 
a stranger to him whom your young heart has loved so faithfully ; 
but to do so is the only prudent, the ouly right resolution you can 
come to. 

“To you, to almost every woman, the main prospect of happiness 
for the whole of lite is involved in the question of marriage, and 
into whatever humble and dreary solitude I may be thrown, [ shall 
there gave thanksto heaven when I am told of your becoming a 
wedded wife. In the mean time, I, without danger or sin, may 
cherish all those fondest recolicctions which are filled with you. I 
shall have nothought of Katherine less pure and sacred than herself; 
and the love which I have so often clung to with delight and exulta- 
tion, though now hopeless and aimless, will, through life, be the one 
consolation of alonely, melancholy man. My once happy and tri- 
umphal affections will, indeed, only revisit meas pale spectres ; but 
then will they be dearer and more appropriate to me than all that the 
world can aflord of most living, blooming and substantial. 

“T still rely, with a strange and fond affection, on your old knowl- 
edge of me, when Lintreat you to believe, that what I Lave written 
proceeds neither from levity of purpose, nor regards of personal 
convenience, nor hopes of profit or advantage, nor dimunition of 
reverence for my vow, or failing of love for herto whom that vow 
was made. And now, Catherine, the only being I love on earth, 
farewell. Farewell for ever! We cannot meet again without feel- 
ings which will assuredly be miserable, and perhaps sinful. Ma 
God biess you. Think of me nv more,—or only in the most hal- 
lowed moments of your prayers, when no earthly emotion can be 
connected with the remembrance of Everarp Mariow.” 

When Katharine received this letter, Sir Ferdinand Fortescue was 
sitting near her. He recognised the hand-writing of the address, 
'even with the passing glance which alone he threw uponit. The 
| lady had heard nothing, for a considerable time, from her lover, and 
| her agitation was now evident. ‘The young man went away, and 
she was alone. With hasty fingers she tore open the peper. She 
| read through the half of what he had written with wonderful stea- 

diness and rapidity ; but, when she came to his renunciation of her 
| vowed affection, a person of firmer nature than hers appeared to be 
might not have mastered, as she did, the paroxysm that shook her. 
| When she had eome tothe end of Everard’s communication, she 
long remained silent and motionless; and then, with aninward sigh, 








) Shall lie on the heart it has broken,” and hid it in her bosom. 


‘ 


| towards her, signing reproach ; his left was pressed upon his Leart, 


en) 
sions. Inthe face of the lady, an attentive observer might have 
perceived aslight expression of disgust; but she said not a syllable 
until Sir Ferdinand had completed what he wished to say. She- 
then raised her eyes, and spoke to him, slowly, at first, but after 
wards hurriedly, and her words were to this effect: She was sorry 
to say, that the dangerous illness of her mother would prevent her 
whatever might be her inclination, from entertaining such proposal: 
as those with which she was then honoured by Sir Ferdinand Fo;- 
tescue. But, as she wished to save him from any further disap- 
pointment, and, for her own sake, also, to deal with him simply and 
openly, she informed him that she did not love, and, therefore, could 
not wed him; and added, that she thought it extremely improbable 
her feelings with regard to him would ever be such as to render hey 
a suitable object tor his attachment. She repeated, that her moth. 
er’s illness must now withdraw her from his company. “ But this,”’ 
she adéed, “will, I trust, not give you any needless pain, as you 
may be assured that your wish, for which I am sincerely grateful to 
to you, must necessarily remain ungratified.” And so Katharine 
gravely bowed her head, and retired. 

Her mother’s illness continued long, and almost all ther small re. 
mains of property bad gradually been dissipated. No answer came 
from the persons to whom Mrs. Wycliffe had applied. Want,—star 
vation pressed upon them. Katharine administered the last draught 
of medicine which she had the means of paying for, and with a 
smouldering heart, and a cold hand, she wrote, beside the bed of the 
dozing patient, a note to Sir Ferdinand Fortescue, who had renew- 
ed his proposal by letter. 

Her doom was now fixed. But when the baronet entreated per- 
mission to see her who was to become his wife, she compelled her- 
self to write to him a fall confession of her former engagements 
with Everard Marlow, and added, that, for circumstances beyond 
her control, and not the state of her affections, had put an end to 
all intercourse between her and her lover, and absolved her trom 
her vows. It humbled her as a woman in her own eyes to confess a 
bafflec attachment. But she felt, as f hope you will, that she would 
have been criminal as a betrothed wife in concealing this the dear- 
est and most intimate secret ot her life. 

But a few weeks had passed, when a carriage left the village con- 
veying Sir Ferdimand Fortescue and his pale and trembling bride. 
In spite of the young bridegroom's lively talent and affectionate ad- 
miration of lris wife he could not succeed in rendering the conversa- 
tion animated. Katherine replied, indeed, to all his remarks with 
readiness and intelligence, and even with an air of gratitude for his 
kindness. But he observed, almost with despair, that she seemed 
perpetually falling into reveries, from which, indeed, she startled at 
one word of his; but in a few minutes her eye again began to wan- 
der, and she had evidently forgotten, if not the existence of ber 
companion, at least the closeness of that relation to her in which be 
had that day been placed. After a journey of some thirty miles 
they arrived at asmallinn, where an accident which had bappened 
to their carriage, compelled them, contrary to their previous inten- 
tion, to remain. Early in the evening the lady retired to her cham 
ber, and left her husband in a small sitting-room on the ground-floor, 
and opening off the entrance-hall. He paced the floor for some 
time in impatient disappointment at the melancholy and indifference 
of the woman be loved, and he thought, with jealous rage, of Eve 
rard Marlow. Again he sat down, and reviewed in his wind all the 
expedients that suggested themselves for exciting in his wife a some- 
what warmer attachment, but still Everard Marlow presented him- 
self as the one enemy of his happiness. Suddenly he heard a step 
in the ball, and after a few seconds a voice, repeating hurriedly and 
enquiringly the name of Fortescue. But little of the dialogue be- 
tween the stranger and the attendant reached Sir Ferdinand’s ears 
It ended, however, by the traveller’s uttering loudly and passionate- 
| ly, some such phrase as “ By heavens, it cannot be. She is not his 
|wite?” ‘The baronet’s wrath had previously been rising at thus 

hearing bis affairs made the subject of unauthorised curiosity. He 
now could restrain himself no longer, but rang the bell, and begged 
that if the person without wished to ask any questions as to Sir ber- 
dinand Fortescue, he might be directed to inquire in that room. 
The stranger immediately presented himself, wrapped in a dark 
cloak ; but his pale face and marked brow unshaded by ahat. He 
walked up to the bridegroom, and said calmly, “I know not, Sir 
Ferdinand whether you will remember me: it is not important that 
you should. I merely wish to ask whether it be true that you were 
married this morning to Katharine Wycliffe?” “Sir, 1 bad this 
| morning the honour [the stranger groaned] of espousing Miss Wy- 
;cliffe. And may I beg to know, in my turn, what title you can pos- 
isibly have to ask any questions about me or Lady Fortescue?” “I 
| presume, if you had considered my question an improper one, you 
| would not bave offered to answer it. But, at all events, I do not see 
| on what pretence you can object to my asking what question, of 
| whom, and concerning whom, I please.” “I do object, Sir, to your 
insolent inquiries and insinuations; and, moreover, I must desire 
ithat, besides desisting from these, you will instantly leave the 
house.’ In fine, before five minutes, they had escaped together into 
the fields, and were about to bring their quarrel to the most perilous 
| of terminations. 

In the mean time, Katherine sat in ker chamber wretched and 
motionless. Her heart was with those departed hours which had 
jseen ber and Everard together. A thousand words and gestures, 
| which had rendered their interviews delicious, now occurred to her 
And she mourned, till the tears rained fast upon her cheeks, over all 
those choicest portions of her existence, ballowed and nade beauti- 
ful bythe presence of Lim whom first and alone she loved. And 
then, also, she pictured to herself the want and degradation which 
had forced out of his inmost soul the last letter he wrote to her. She 
| thought of him, older and haggard and care-worn, but still wearing 
his former look of thought and resolution. As this image occurred 
to her, she heard a sound as if of a distant shot ; she raised her head 
and thought she saw reflected, in the mirror, the very face she had 
conceived. She started, and almost screamed; but she gathered 
resolution, stood up and looked around: and now, indeed, she need. 
ed all her courage, for there, between ber and the bed, was fixed the 
very form of Everard Marlow,—the Everard of ber happiness, the 
| Everard of her love, but older, and paler, and more sorrowful. — Iis 
eyes were immoveably bent upon her face, with a dead stare; his 























»/ so mournful that it seemed laden with her very life, muttered, * it! right-hand was rajsed and stretched forward with the palm turned 


|  Itwas fortunate for her, if life be any blessing to the miserable, | and from beneath it was oozing blood. 


ithat, within a very few weeks after this memorable morning,— 


At this horrible vision, her senses for a moment failed her. But 


weeks of silent and consuming desolation—her mother received | she recovered ; and still the dead, though seemingly most real, being 


| the information of almost all her slender property being lost in the 
failure of a commercial house. The necessity of their situation 
| roused Katharine, and compelled her to think. It was determined, 


|some distant relations of her husband, and that, in the meantime, 


|siblereduced. But the shock of this reverse, which excited a kind 
ot convulsive activity in Katharine, completely crushed her mother. 
One day seemed to have loaded her with ten years of additional in- 
firmity; and she was almost immediately seized with a severe ill- 


| was before her, and those withering eye-balls were turned upon her 
| She lifted a candle from the table, and begad to move towards this 
| creature of the grave, but every step became slower and more terri- 


— Da le mal : : : , = > re . * ‘ : 4 et! : ri 
Oreven decent trades I had no resource but my pen ;! that Mrs. W ycliffe should address herself, in this ber destitution, to! ble; and feeling as if she were crushed into some loathsome mass of 


| mortality. she crawled rather than walked to the vision. But when 


I endured all that 1 | the expenses of her humble establishment should Le as much as pos-| she had come almost within an arm’s reach of the spot on which it 


}ste d. and shuddering, raised her eyes, expecting to encounter the 


! annihilating glance of that horrid thing, the glare of the candle only 


\shone on a depth of dusky air backed by the large folds of the 


'eloomy curtains. ‘The light fell from her hand: she rushed to the 


ness. It was from the sick-bed of her mother that Katharine went} door of the chamber ; and with a yell, rather than a shriek, reached 


to receive Sir Ferdinand Fortescue, ' 
xcmitted into the house; and it 


moment,—aun evil avgu- 
vilevenis which w 





by an accident, had been} in a second the hall. Several persons were grouped in the centre; 
} and, starting aside at her ery, enab'ed her to see. placed in a chair, 
e young lover, with| and under the examination of a sugeon, ‘lie corpse 

inted his preten-! 


of L:verard Ma: 
low ! 
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There were many days before she regained her senses, and weeks 
before she was permitted to speak, or to make the slightest exertion. 
The first employmentof her feeble fingers was to trace, in irregular 
characters, the following words, which she sent to her husband: : 

«“ We must never meet again, I should die of recollection in 
your presence, or destroy myself to avoid you. I would that, witb- 
out committing self-murder, { could release you from the restraint 
which my existence imposes upon you. But without this, I trast—I 
am sure—that I shall soon cease to live. KaTHERINE. 

In fact she only lingered for a few months, and happily died, 
without knowing that when Everard Marlow met her husband, he 
was on his way to inform her that he had obtained the promise of a 
valuable living as soon as he could be ordained, and to entreat that 
she would attempt to revive her attachment for him. Alas! that 
attachment never failed for a moment, till it accompanied her to 
the grave. 





Yupertal Parliament. 


THE KING’S SPEECH. 
LONDON, Feb. 5. 

Early this morning the usual preparations for the opening of Par- 
tiament commenced—and were proceeded with till nearly two 
o'clock, when crowds of people began to assemble at botb Houses 
of Parliament. ; . 

At two o’clock Parliament was opened by his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Earl Shaftsbury, Earl Bathurst, and Lord Ellenborough. 

“here were very few Peers in the House; amongst them we ob- 
served the Dukes of Clarence and Richmond, and Lords Goderich, 
Besley, Hill, and Torrington. There were five Bishops present, 
among whom were those of London and Llandaff. The opposition 
benches were filled with an unusual number of Peeresses and ele- 
gantly attired ladies. 

The Members of the House of Commons having been summoned 
to the Bar by the Usher of the Black Rod, and the Commission 
having been read, 

The Lord Chancellor then read the following Speech :— 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘‘His Majesty commands us to inform you that he continues to 
receive from his Allies, and generally from all Princes and States, 
the assurance ot their unabated desire to cultivate the most friendly 
relations with his Majesty. 

“Under the Mediation of his weg Rem Preliminaries of a 
Treaty of Peace between his Imperial 
Brazil, and the Republic of the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, have been signed and ratified. 


— —<—— a 
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“ You will consider whether the removal of those disabilities can 
be effected consistently with the full and permanent security of our 
establishments in Church and State, with the maintenance of the 
Reformed Religion established by Law, and of the Rights and Pri- 
vileges of the Bishops and of the Clergy of this Realm, and of the 
Churches committed to their charge. 

‘ These are institutions which must ever be held sacred in this 
Protestant kingdom, and which it isthe duty and the determination 
of his Majesty to preserve inviolate. _ 

‘His Majesty most earnestly recommends to you to enter upon 
the consideration of a subject of such paramount importance, deep- 
ly interesting to the best feelings of bis people, and involving the 
tranquillity and concord of the United Kingdom, with the temper 
and the moderation which will best ensure the successful issue of 
your Deliberations.” 





House of Lords, Feb. 5. 
The Duke of Newcastle begged to know from the Noble Duke at 
the head of his Majesty's Government, after what had this day 
transpired, whether it was his intention to proceed by means of mo- 
ving for a Committee to take into consideration the disabilities that 
had been thrown on the Roman Catholics, or whether it was his in- 
tention to bring in a Bill for the removal of those disabilities. 
The Duke of Wellington, in answer, had the honour of assuring 
their Lordships that it was the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment according to the course proposed in his Majesty’s Speech, to 
present to Parliament, in the course of the present Session, a mea- 
sure for the adjustment of what was called the Roman Catholic 
Question, not going through a committee. That measure would 
tend to the removal generally of all{the disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics laboured, with the exception solely of that which 
rested on special grounds; it would be accompanied also by other 
measures, rendered necessary by the removal of those disabilities. 


—p—— 
BURNING OF YORK CATHEDRAL. 


Between six and seven o’clock on the evening of the second of 
February this venerable pile was discovered to be on fire in the 
following extraordinary manner:—A young boy, of the name of 
Swinback, who is one of the choristers, was passing through the 
Minster yard, and accidently stepping upon a piece of ice, was 
thrown on his back. ‘Thus placed, aad be ore he could recover him- 
self he saw a quantity of smoke issuing from several parts of the roof. 
The sight was truly alarming and unaccountable, and he lost no 
time in going to the man who keepsthe keys. ‘They returned toge- 


ajesty the Emperor of|ther, and when they entered, the sight was beyond description; a 


dense mass of smoke pervaded the whole building, and the beautiful 
wood-work ofthe choir was extensively on fire. An alarm was im- 


‘His Majesty has concluded a Convention with the King of| mediately given, the workmen connected with the Minster were all 


Spain, for the final Settlements of the Claims of British and Spa- 
nish Subjects preferred under the ‘Treaty signed at Madrid on the 
12th of March, 1823. 

“‘ His Majesty has directed a Copy of that Convention to be laid 
before you, and his Majesty relies wpon your assistance to enable 
him to execute some of its Provisions. 

“His Majesty laments that his diplomatic relations with Portugal 
are still necessarily suspended. 

“ Deeply interested in the prosperity of the Portuguese Monarchy, 
his Majesty has entered into negotiations with the Head of the 
House of Braganza, in the hope of terminating ® state of affairs 
which is incompatible with the permanent tranquillity and welfare 
of Portugal. 

“ His Majesty commands us to assure you, that he has laboured 
uneemittingly to fulfil the stipulations of the Treaty of the 6th July, 


1827, and to effect, in concert with the Allies, the pacification of 


(reece. 

“'The Morea has been liberated from the presence of the Egyp 
tian and Turkish forces. ° 

“This important object has been accomplished by the successful 
exertions of the Naval Forces of his Majesty, and of his Allies, 
which led to a Convention with the Pacha of Egypt; and finally, 
by the skilful a wen and exemplary conduct of the French 
Army, acting by the command of his Most Christian Majesty on the 
behalf of the Alliance. 

“'The troops ot his Most Christian Majesty having completed the 


task assigned to them by the Allies, have commenced their return to 


France. 


“It is with great satisfaction that his Majesty informs you, that 
during the whole of these operations the most cordial union has 


subsisted between the forces of the three Powers by sea and land. 


‘His Majesty deplores the continuance of hostilities between 


the Emperor of Russia, and the Ottomon Porte. 


called up, fire engines were procured, and the whole city soon be- 
came acquainted with the distressing tidings. 

The Minster being lit with gas, that was first blamed as the cause 
of the fire; but, in justice to the gas company, we deem right to en- 
deavour to remove so unjust a prejudice as this rumour bas occasion- 
ed. The next report was, that the fire was the work of incendiaries, 
and in confirmation of this a knotted rope, found hanging from one of 
the windows near the Chapter-house, was pointed out as the means 
by which the villians had gained admittance for their diabolical pur- 
poses.— This, however, was also on inquiry fuily explained. Some 
workmen belonging to the Minster, had, that morning, placed the 
rope there, and entered by it for other and nobler purposes. ‘The 
fact is, that the fire seems to have originated in one of the ves- 
tries, and was the lamentable result of accident alone, as will be 
seen below. 

On the arrival of the workmen and others, about seven o’clock they 
found the interior of the vestry, in which the clergy and choristers 
usually unrobe, completely consumed by fire. Its communication 
with other parts of the Minster wasthen easily traced, and we are 
sorry to say that the beautiful wood-work of the choir, together with 
the invaluable organ, which, we believe, had not its equal, were 
soon & heap of ruins. 

Communication with the roof was not at the first apprehended: 
but we lament to say that the pillars, being of limestone, served as 
conductors of the fire, and the roof of the choir being of very dry 
wood, it soon was joined with the other wood work in one general 
conflagration. All the fire-engines in the city were on the spot, but 
they were found quite insufficient, and expresses were sentto the 
barracks and to Tadcaster for others. 

Notwithstanding every exertion, the flames gotthrongh the roof 
of the choir about half-past eight; and it is impossible for us to des- 
cribe the awful picture which the devouring element, rising above 
the majestic building, and threatening it with desolation, presented 





‘ His Imperial Majesty, in the prosecution of those hostilities, has:to the view. The effect produced by the glare of light upon the 


considered it necessary to resume the exercise of his belligerent 
rights in the Mediterranean, and ha; established a biockade of the 


Dardanelles. 


‘From the operation of this blockade, those commercial enter- 
prises of his Majesty’s subjects has been exempted, which were un- 
dertaken upon the faith of his Majesty’s declaration to his Parlia-| fiery furnace. 


meut respecting the neutrality of the Mediterranean Sea. 


“ Although it has become indispensable for his Majesty and the 
King of France to suspend the co-operation of their forces with 


stained glass of the windows was also beyond description. 

About nine o'clock the roof of the choir fell in, and then was pre- 
sented another and more distressing scene. .'The house of prayer; 
which, but the evening before, had resounded with the voices of the 
worshippers, and where all was order and harmony, was now a 
The pillars, which once served to assist in the divi- 
ding of the choirfrom the two side aisles, now stood alone, the 
whole being one open space, with the roof burning on the ground, 
and nothing above bot the light of heaven. ‘The roofs of the side 


those of his Imperial Majesty, in consequence of this resumption of | aisles were smoking when we went to press; but there was reason 
the exercise of his Belligerent Rights, the best understanding pre-|to believe that the fire had been checked, and would be ultimately 
vails between the three Powers in their endeavours to accomplish ; got under. 


the remaining objects of the ‘Treaty of Loudon. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 





| Great pains have been taken to save the beautiful east window; 
| but it certainly has already suffered much. The monuments, as 


“ Weare commanded by his Majesty to acquaint you, that the es-| might have been expected, have also been seriously injured. Here, 


timates for the current year will forthwith be laid before you. 


| however, we find ourselves obliged to stop in our description ; but 


‘« His Majesty relies on your readiness to grant the necessary sup-| we shall give further particulars in a second edition. 


plies with a just regard to the exigenciesof the public service, and to 


Two engines arrived here, from Leeds, about two o’clock, each 


the economy which his Majesty is anxious to enforce in every de-| drawn by four horses. Unfortunately, a wheel came off one of the 


partmentof the state. 


| engines, on the bridge, which occasioned some delay, but it was 


“ His Majesty has the satisfaction to announce to you the contin- | soon replaced. Two men have been taken into the hospital, one 
ued improvement of the revenue. The progressive increase of that | with a broken arm, and the other almost insensible, by standing long 


branch of it which is derived from articles of internal consumption 


is peculiarly gratifying to his Majesty, as affording a decisive indica- ; 


») in water.— York Chronicle. ; 
The latest intelligence.—Last evening (Tuesday), an investigation 


tion of the stability of the national resources, and of the increased | of several workmen and others took place at the residence, in the 


comfort and prosperity of his people. 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


\ Minster-yard, with a view, if possible, to ascertain the precise cause 
of thislamentable occurence. Nothing satisfactory, however, was 


“The State of Ireland bas been the object of his Majesty's con-: elicited at this investigation, and the inquiry was adjourned toa 


tinued solicitude. 
“ His Majesty laments that, in that part of the United Kingdom 


, future day. Inthe mean time, for prudential reasons, it has been 


deemed best not to publish the particulars of what transpired on this 
occasion, 





an Association should still exist, which is dangerous to the Public 
Peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution, which | Underthe present state of things, we deem it our duty to remark, 
keeps alive discord and ill will amongst his Majesty’s subjects, and | that though at first we were strongly inclined to believe that this 
which must, if permitted to continue, effectually obstruct every ef-| melancholy event was the effect of accident, and we were confirm- 
iort permanently to improve the condition of Ireland. | ed in this supposition, from the assertion so confidently made, that 

“ His Majesty confidently relies on the wisdom and on the sup-| the knotted rope had been accounted for; yet we regret that subse- 


A 
came there : and it has still further come to light, that the rope thus 
formed into a step-ladder, is a portion of the rope belonging.to the 
bell which is wrung for daily prayers. Thus it is evident, that by 
whomsvever placed, it must have been prepared al the interior of the 
Cathedral, and intended for the purpose of egress. 

Yesterday a bunch of matches, burned at both ends, was found 
among the rubbish, and aflerwardsa pair of pincers, aud an iron in- 
strument which would serve-many purposes, amongst others that of 
striking a light, have been discovered. It is also to be noticed,’ that 
the ringers were in the Minster at half past seven on Sunday eve- 
ning, and if the smouldering of the accidental snuff of acandle had 
originated the conflagration, it is hardly probable but that they 
would by that time have noticed the smoke, if they had not observed 
some indication of the flames. 

At present the affair is involved in the deepest mystery,—a mystery 
darkened by the most dreadful suspicions; and in conclusion, we 
can Only express our sincere wish that this hidden deed of darkness 
may be brought to light, and if there should be any one involved in 
such a depth of depravity and guilt, that he may be brought to that 
punishment such atrocity deserves. 

The following is taken from the Times, communicated to that pa- 
per by a correspondent :— 

‘‘ Allis now still, except the men at the engines in the interior, and 
afew sentinels on guard over the articles brought out of the vestry. 
It is painfal to see the little interest the lower orders took in this me 
lancholy event ; ae looked on it quite as a sight, whilst, on the 
other hand, the middle and the upper classes evinced the most intense, 
interest. Many of the neighbouring gentry have arrived this even- 
ing. Mr. Thompson, of Escrich, sent his own fire-engine, drawn by 
his four coach-horses. The venerable Archbishop came over imme- 
diately, and together with Archdeacon Markham and Mr. Vernon, 
gave the necessary orders. 

“ The damage may be summed up thus:—-The roof of the choir 
quite gone, the wood work on each side consumed, the matchless 
organ entirely destroyed, many monuments broken, and the com- 
munion plate melted. 
“On the other hand, the east window is entire, to the surpri#é of 
every one, the screen is uninjured, although immediately below the 
orgun, the records in the vestry, the hornof Ulphus, the coronatior: 
chair, and the brass eagle are saved. and the wills in the Prerogative- 
office are all safely lodged in Belfrey’s Church. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Buckle, the deputy registrar, for the promptness with which 
those valuable records were removed to a place of safety, although 
the fire did not eventually reach the Will-office. 

“ Fur some time the city was in considerable danger: flakes of fire 
were carried as far as the Lord Mayors Walk: providentially there 
were very little wind. [hope all danger is now over.” 

We copy the following paragraph from the Leeds Intelligencer, e 
reporter for which paper was present in York :— 

Origin of the Fire—Incendiary :nown.—We are enabled to state 
that there no longer exists a doubt respectingthe origin of what can- 
not be deemed other than a national misfortune. A Shoemaker, at 
York, has identified, as his property, the pincers found on the win- 
dow ledge, whence the incendiary made his exit from the Cathedral. 
A person, who occasionally lodged with a shoemaker, is the individual 
on whom every suspicion ts at present concentrated. Heis said tobe 
a printer by trade, and to have gained a livelihood of late by hawk- 
ing about pamphlets, containing a history of his own life. He has 
also been known frequently to foretell that York Minster would be 
destroyed by fire, and like many other prophets was determined to 
fulfil his own predictions. It is some extenuation to add, that tlic 
wretched being has been more than once inthe lunatic asylum, and 
is now believed to be insane. We can only add, at this moment, that 
the police are in pursuit of this person, and we hope to be able te 
announce in a second addition that he is in custody. 


SUMMlary, 


Mungo Park.—We observe from Clapperton’s Journal, that there 
issome probability of recovering the books, and perhaps MSS., ef 
the late Mungo Park. They are in the possession of one of the Af- 
rican kings. 

The largest sheet of paper ever used by a newspaper was sent 
forth from the press of the Times on Monday last. Hitherto, when 
there was an accumulation of advertisements, or other matter, at the 
Times’ office, a supplementary sheet was printed (each sheet bear- 
ing, by virtue of a recent act of parliament, a two-penny stamp,) and 
distributed, gratis, to the purchasers of the regular newspaper. By 
the new arrangement of printing the supplementary matter upon the 
same sheet, enlarged for that purpose to four feet in lenth, and a yard 
in width, a saving of about 701. or each supplementary number will 
be effected; as the sheet being undetached, will not require an extra 
stamp. A writerin an evening paper calculates, that in the forty 
{eight columns ofthe Times of Monday there are nearly 150,000 

words; anda calculating correspondent of our own tells us, that in 





| the colossal sheet in question, there were nearly as many words as in 


all the morning and evening newspapers which were published on 
the same day in the French capital. 


Constantinople.—It appears by a calculation made so recently as 
August last, that the population of Constantinople—including all the 
suburbs, which had been variously estimated at from 400,000 to 
600,000—does not exceed 380,000; and that the number of houses 
of every description, is about 85,000. ‘The number of persons ca- 
pable of bearing arms in Constantinople, in proportion to the entire 
population, is said to be very small. 


Commercial Enterprise.—During the dominion of Buonaparte, 
sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, cotton-twist, &c. were sent by sea 
from London to Salonica (in Enropean Turkey,) whence these goods 
were carried on horses and mules, across Servia and Hungary, into 
the whole of Germany, and even ivto France; so that goods were 
consumed at Calais, coming from England, only seven leagues dis~- 
tant, which goods had made acircuit equivalent, as faras expense 
went, to a voyage twice round the world ! 


French and English Travelling.—A recent French writer, descri- 
bing the state of Travelling in France and in England, says, “ In 
France the postillions are frequently drunk, always dirty, and the 
most coarse and untractable people in the world. In England the 





sed ; the drivers with white cravats, good jackets, and well-napped 
great-coats ; their horses harnessed as if for some grand ceremony 
In France a postilion takes care, first of his own safety, and then ot 
that of his horses ; to himthe safety of the traveller is a concern of 
supererogation. In England the traveller commands the driver, iu 
France he obeys him. 

I suppose you have been already informed of the new imitation 
of diamonds (I believe, discovered by an apothecary when manufac 
turing abolus;) at least some extraordinary story is related on thie 





port of his Parliament, and his Majesty feels assured that you will | quent and more minate erg! leads to the suspicion, dreadful as it 
commit to him such powers as may enable his Majesty to maintain | is, that some perverted and unaccountable feeling of malice has led 


his just authority. | to the partial destruction of the finest building in Europe. We have 


‘His Majesty recommends, that when this essential object shall | ascertained, from personal inspection, that the glass of the window | 
have been accomplished, you should take into your deliberate con- | at the north side of the Cathedral, whence the rope was suspended, 
sideration the whole condition of Ire!and; and that you should re-} was broken from within. We have learnt, upon inquiry, that when 
view the Laws which impose Civil Disabilities on his Majesty’s Ro-| 
man Catholic Subjects. 


the p'umber, who, it was said, had placed it there, arrived, he found 
itin its mysterious situation, and has no idea whatever of how it 











subject. Diamonds are lowered here in value in cousequence of 
this invention, as the imitation stone possesses al! the properties o! 
the real brilliant, and sets off ladies’ necks to equal advantage.— Pa- 
ris Correspondent. 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald says, “I have just now 
learned that Sir J. Scarlett has given it as his opinion, that there i< 
no law to prevent the Member for Clare from taking his seat in Par. 
liament. My informant says, that he heard that learned Gentleman 





contrast is most striking; both men and cattle are always well dres-- 
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say the contrary about three weeks ago, but from the decided man- 
ner in which he has lately delivered his sentiments, it is inferred that 
he lids considered the case more mataye'y. Sir J. Scariett does not, 
however, declare any opinion respectiaz the effect of the Speaker's 
power, or the privileges of the House. On this powt he says, that 
to ascertain the law, without violating avy privilege, Mr. O’Connell 
should bring his action against the first ofiver of the House that re- 
fuses him admission .”’ 

“« Half past Three—Consols for Account $7 53-84 Mexican 30 ; 








Greek 15; Portuguese 50 1-2; Russian 67 11-42 Spanish 9." —Feb.5. 


The following legal appointoients have lately been made at the 
Colonial-office:—Baron Field, Esq.. late Chieti Justice ot New 
South Wales, to be Civil Judge at Gibraltar; William Norris, Esq., 


barrister, to be Principal, and Jackson Perring, Esq., barrister, to be | 


Deputy Advocate Fiscal at Ceylon. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald has declared his intention not to ra sg the 
validity of the return of Mr. O'Connell on the ground of the inter- 
ference of the Catholic priests in the election. In consequence of 
this change, Mr. O'Connell has again changed his plan of proceed- 
ing, and has expressed his intention to be in Loadon on the Sth of 
Vebruary.—Globe. 

Retrenchments in Scotland.—The Duke of Wellington is prosecn- 
ting his plans of retreuch ments ; and we are gratified to have it in our 
power to announce that the situation of two resident Commissioners 


stoms ang Excise here are immediately to be done away with | le | 
pt Fanaa ome y r ‘served that the Ministers frequently had acecss to information which 


A simi- | his Hon. Friends could not obtain, and asservantsto the Crown they 


“and a gentleman from each of these departments from the Board in 
London will conduct the respective branches for Scotland. 
lar arrangement is to take place in Ireland. 

Thé great gun taken at Bhurtpore is, by his Majesty’s express de- 
sire, to be placed in front of the barrcks at Woolwich, a3 a memorial 
of the gallantry of the officers and soldiers by whom the important 
conquest at Bhurtpore was achieved. ‘This piece of ordnance is of 
brass, and its weight is fifteen tons anda half; the weight of the cast 
iron carriage on which it is mounted is seven tons and a balf, making 
a total weight of gun and carriage of 23 tons. 

A poor woman, who had three sons in the army, was allowed by 
each one shilling per week out of their pay, and received it of an 


army agent. Some obstacle stopped the allowance, and she wrote | 


immediately to the Duke of Wellington. The obstacle was soon re- 


moved, and she received an immediate answer that she would, on ap- | 


plication as usual, receive the three shillings per week out of her 
sons’ pay, and also three shillings per week out of the pay of his 
Grace.—Perth Courier. 


Two'vacancies, it is said, are avout to occur on the judicial seat— 
ihe one, by the retirement of Mr. William Smith, the other, by that 
of Baron M’C€lelland. Mr. John Lesley Foster will certainly have 
a seat inthe Court of Exchequer; and it is said that Mr. Doherty, 
the Solicitor-Genera! will be the other new Judge.— Dublin Evening 


Mail. 


The remains of Sir William Curtis were removed on Monday, 
from Ciiif House, Ramsgate, for interment in the family vault, at 
Wanstead, Essex. The body remained the first night at Sitting- 
borne ; on Tuesday at Dartford, and passed through London on 
Wednesday, on its way tothe place of interment. The shops in 
tamsgate were closed during the procession through the town, and 
minute guns were fired from the deceased's yacht moored in the 
harbour. It is reported that Sir William had insured his life in dif- 
ferent assurance offices, to the amount of £100,000.—Jan. 31. 


Drury-Lane Theatre.—On Friday, by order of the executors of 
the late Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. six shares inthe above named estab- 
tishment were sold at the Mart. They are £100 joint stock or pro- 
prietors shares, held for about 68 years, and entitling the holder to a 
iree admission for any one person for life: the whole produced 115 
guineas. A renter’s share in the same theatre, entitling the possessor 
¢o Is. 3d. each night of performance, or about £14 a-year, with a 
transferable free admission, held for68 years, sold for 229 guineas. 
The sale room was crowded with members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. x 





From London papers by the America. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.--THE KING’S 
SPEECH. 
House of Lords, Feb. 5. 

‘The House having adjourned at hatf-past two, after hearing the 
King's Speech, their Lordships met again at five o’clock. ened 

At a quarter past five the LORD CHANCELLOR read again his 
Majesty's speech to the House. 

The Marquis of SALISBURY proposed the usual Address, in 
which he expressed his approbation of the proposed meusures with 
regard to Ireland. 

The Earl of WICKLOW seconded the address. 

Lords Farnham, Downsbire, and Goderich expressed their appro- 
dion of the proposed moasures, which were opposed by Lords Redes- 
dale and the Duke of Newcastle. 

The Earl of ELDON could not think whoever recommended 
é¢his measure to his Majesty, that it had at all been discussed with the 
coolness and attention it required. This was the most imporant 
subject that had ever been brought before Parliament since the day 
when the Bill was first passed, which was deemed necessary for the 
preservation, liberty, and protection of the religion of the country. 
fe had stood in situations in this country which would make bim 
the most unpardonable man in existence, if he did not continue to 
declare on all occasions, when the subject was brought forward, 
ébat it embodied the most important question that had ever been 
discussed. He had no hesitation in saying that if they onee per- 
mitted Roman Catholics to form a part of the Legislature of the 
country, of to hold any offices, from that moment the sun of Great 
Britain had set. The Marquis of Sabisbury had certainly talked a 
great deal about the rights of the Catholicsto be admitted into the 
Legislation, but who ever heard of such a thing? Was it not com- 
petent for any State to say who should or who should not be com- 
petent to fill its offices? No consideration on this side the grave 
should ever induce him to give his consent to the introduction of 
Roman Catholics into any of the great political offices. With great 
deference to the Noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 

. ment, he would say, that if this measure was for the interest of the 
country, its interest had been very much neglected during the last 
sessions by those whose duty it was te have protected it. He 
thought it his duty to say, if thev ever introduced a single Roman 
Catholi¢ into the Legislature, either in the House of Lords or in the 
House of Commons, this country waslost. It would be a great de- 


. ° . . -: y . | 
rilection of his duty to his King and fellow countrymen in case he 


did not express that opinion. He could not consistently with the 


— 


‘ 
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) Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Brownlow in favour of it. 
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House. Ile had never come down to Parliament at the opening of | which might be dangerous to the pr i ivi 
‘ : , ‘ : eservation of ¢ i 
any former Session with such feelings of satisfaction as he then en-| Should that be the case, it woutd wees that House to tefae 
tertained. In one moment an end eel to the magic spell, by | measure of Emancipation, great as was the necessity which called 


meaus of which it had been usual to spread alarm through the coun-|for it. But be would fain hope that the Spee w j 
’ . . . . ‘ ww ch, h 
try. The Duke of Wellington had now achieved a victory, which r + afl htymeee yp 


if not so splendid and dazzling in vulgar eyes as those which he had 
gained upon the Continent, was at least infinitely mere useful. 
{Loud cheers.] The Right Hon. Gentleman opposite also had 
achieved a victory over his own prejudices. He used the term not | by their Gwn honour and interests, by the interests of 
in an invidious sense, but he had acted with honour to himself in| at large, and, above all, by the success of their ow 
conquering those prejudices by whici he had formerly been actua-|at once to be satisfied with 
\ted. [Great cheering.] He would not enter into a nice considera- 
| tion ot the phraseology of the Speech, but if he understood it cor- 
lrectly, two measures were to he proposed; one to put duwn the 
Catholic Association, and the otherto carry Emancipation. As to 
‘the first of the Bills he thought it a mere nonentity, because the As- 
' sociation sprung out of the grievances of the country, and if these 
' were taken away, the Association must fall to the ground. If there 
was a bona fide intention of granting Emancipation, the Association 
| would not require to be put down. With respect toa Bill for that 
purpose, he did not approve of it. But as it was coupled with the 
others, he should be sorry that any obstacle should impede it. For 
his own part it should have every support he could give it. [Cheers.] 
Mr. Maxwell and Mr. G. Moore spoke against concession; and 








—————— 








ever he had ventured to offer his advice to the Catholic body, and it 
by that advice they had ever condescended to be governed, he never 
more earnestly or more solemnly implored them, conjured them 


the empire 
n nN great cauge, 
the assurance from the throne and 
the comments of the Minister upon that assurance—at once freely 
and uncompelled, to put an end to their corporate existence, and 
fling themselves upon the wisdom of the Legislature. [Cheers | 
If with this advice they would comply, he would be answerable 
with his head for it—if that were necessary—[ A laughJ—he would 
be answerable with whatever reputation be possessed, that their ques- 
tion wouldas certainly be carried to their hearts’ content, as safely 
asif it aad now received the Royal assent. Nothing could prevent 
it if it was notinconsistent with the preservation of civil rights, and 
if they did not by their own conduct raise up impediments to its suc- 
cess. While he heartily rejoined in the prospect of seeing the com- 
pletion of this great and good work, he should be ashamed to value it 
the less by whatsoever hands it-was to be achieved. Good God ! 
who could stop to ask by whom—by what party in the state—or by 
what influence in the cabinet, the glerious work of establishing re- 
ligious. peace, at securing our quiet at home and our independenc:: 
abroad, wasellected? [Cheers.] Let them all be united in per- 
forming this great service to their country, and if any little party dif. 
ferences between Whig and Tory remained to be adjusted, he 
doubted not they would find plenty of time to settle those questions 
hereafter. [Laughter.] He trusted that the measure would be such 
as he could support with his most hearty concurrence, and that it 





Mr. PEEL made some observation which were inaudible, and ob- 


were compelled to honestly give their best advice as to the mode of 
alleviating the difficulties in which the government might be invol- 
ved. Whatever might have been the understanding and reservation 
with which individuals became part of the Administration, it could 
not prevent them from giving their houourable advice, it was their 





jol danger than they could reasonably anticipate at any other period. 


duty to watch and prevent all injuries to the peace of the country | 
and the Protestant Establishment. With reference to those injuries 
it was his duty to say, that tuere was under present circumstances, 
in considering the whole condition of Ireland, less of civil and less 


would prove the most enduring and the most general benefit which 
Parliament, bad conferred upon the country for the last century. 

Sir J. MACKINTOSH said that he most cordially concurred in 
every part of his Majesty’s Speech, with the exception of that part 
which referred to our foreign relations. He would not, however 
detain the House upon that subject at present, but reserve himself for: 
another opportunity. After afew further observations from the Right 


; aordit : Hon. Gentleman and one or two Members, the motion was put and 
the last twenty-five years (since 1804) it had been the advice of the | agreed to. 


King’s Councillors to avoid the discussion of the question—that! “The House then adjourned. 
might be an error, but it was one into which every Administration —p— 
and so many public men had fallen forthe last twenty-five years. It From the Courier. 
was natural for mento postpone the consideration of a great public} The Catholic question has at leygth triumphed. It were idk 
question, when there were other difficulties to contend with, but that} and unnecessary to deny or disguise the fact. When you say to 
excuse would not operate at present, as in consideration of his Ma-|a man, who complains of a grievance, that you will take-his cast 
jesty’s councils, that question was second to none other.—Under the | into consideration with the view of affording him relief, you ae- 
present circumstances, when every manin the country was expres-| knowledge the existence of the grievance, and pledge yourself to 
sing his opinion, it was impossible for the government not to have an | affurd a remedy. Whether the measure of that relief will equal 
opinion on the subject. After some further general observations Mr. | his expectation (in the present instance, judging from what pas- 
Peel went on to say, that he was convinced that matters could not| sed yesterday in both Houses, we think it will) is another question. 
remain in their present state, and that the great question which had| By what mighty magic has this miracle been wrought? Whence 
ay the country for so many years must be settled.—[Enthusi-| come these new lights that have broken in upon some minds? 
astic Cheers. Iiow happens it that we have been the slaves ot bi mis- 
Mr. BROUGHAM contended that Hon. Members had no right snevehaualon for a century and a half? How cen he at ‘ae 
to call for the details of a measure when the consideration of the | have been so mistaken as to the real features of the Catholic re 
subject to which it referred was only recommended to the Legisla-|ligion? Defection, we are told, is all around us. One Church 
ture. He was perfectly satisfied with the general description which } man is said to have recanted the errors of the Protestant Consti 
had been given, and from which be understood an arrangement up-| tution. Another also has recanted the errors of the Protestant Coa 
on a wide and permanent basis was proposed—not » niggardly and | stitutton—and he who, we should have thought, would have re 
partial measure of relief, but that which all men who Lad calmly con-| mained true to the last—he who, we had hoped, would have been 
sidered the subject without prejudices, saw the necessity of doing at) ‘‘among the faithless, only faithful found,’ Dr. Philpotts, is said 
once; a measure giving to the Catholics that which we could affurd,|in the language of Parliament, to have—ratted. Is this true ! 
and with which they ought to be satisicd—be said that with which | Can this be true? If it be, we can only say in the words used 


the Catholics ought to be satisfied, because be agreed with those | by that ill-advised Monarch, James the Second, in speaking of his 
who thouglt that this great measure, which he hoped would confer | son-in-law’s defection, ‘* What, is est il possidle gone tuo?” If we 
so much strength and happiness upon the country, would lose half] whom he had impressed with the sincerity of his principles and 
its benefit if it were to be the result of negotiation or compact, and | the strength of his arguments, cannot desert with him to the hos- 
not of the deliberative wisdom of the Legislature. [Hear, hear.] | tile camp, it is beeause we have not yet seen the error of those 
At this moment he considered the Catholic Question as practically | principles, and the weakness of those arguments. We must be 
carried. [Cheers.] Te did not want to enter upon the details of} content to remain in the ranks of the Protestant force, though it 
the measure, but he considered an integral part of it to be a provi-| be mouldering away fast, in which we have so long served. We 
sion for the admissibility of Roman Catholics to seats in both | are too dim sighted to discover the beauties ot that new state ot 
Houses of Parliament, and to the Offices of State, with some few | affairs, when the true believers shall be yoked in harmonious co 

exceptions, the propriety and necessity of which the Catholics| operation with heretics, and a pyeballed Parliament dispense sucl: 
must see. . It had been said by an Hon. Baronet, and supported by | blessings throughout the land. . 

unother Hon. Member, that those who now proposed the measure But who is the mighty magician, we ask again, that has wrough' 
, had changed their opinions and deserted their principles without a | this miracle? The Catholic Association. If discord and ill-wil! 
change in the circumstances of the times to justify their conduct.! exist in Ireland—if discontent against the Government, and ha 
| Now be was satisfied that without any change of c#rcumstances—be | tved of the Ministers prevail in that ill-fated country who has creé 

saw it in private life as well as in public men—a change of opinion | ated them? The Catholic Assoeiation. It has defied the Govern 

‘upon the same subjects might be the result of longer experience and | ment—levied tayes upon the people in contempt ot Parliament— 
_adeeper reflection; and he should not in that case entertain any | calumniated the constituted authorities—defamied the most illus 
disrespect for the man who came manfully forward and avowed the | trious personagesin the realm. It is this body, it is the agitator: 
change. lic preferred such a man to those whom the experience of, who have done this—and now if they will only be quiet, and shut 
long living only made more perversely obstinate—[ A laugh ]—who: their doors, and cease their railing, they are to be propitiated by the 
continue! to go on in long living without setting off the increase of} concession of the Catholic Question !! 
old age by a proportionate increase of wisdom. [Laughter.] But) 
he and his friends who had always stoutly advocated this question | 
as a matter of right as well as of expedicucy, did not want the benefit} we know not. P 

of this new expericnce. He would ask the opponents of this mea- | We shall not enter into any view of the different speeches deliver 
sure what substitute they aad to propose in its place. ‘They could, ed yesterday. ‘l’o uswho are attached heart and head to the Min 

only have one of two alternatives. Lither the Catholic Question | istry of the Duke of Wellingtoa—who think that no man could bx 
must be carried, or they must have a United Protestant Government, | selected more fit, or so fit, to direct our affeirs—who have seen «! 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had justly said was an impossi- most in every measure sincerity, straight-forwardness, and the mos 
bility. Ifthere was any man who looked to the events of the elec-! anxious disposition to promote the welfare of the State ; to us it is 
tion of 1826, and afterwards to the events of the Clare election in| indeed, a great, a grievous affliction, to contemplate the present 
1528, and still thought that all consideration of the Catholic Ques-; measure ina very different light from him. We still cannot abandon 
tion could be perpetually shut out, he would ask such a man where} an opinion, put with great foree by that venerable and constitctiona! 
he would find the materials for his cabinet? If the Right Hon. | statesman, Lord Eldon, that “itis competent to every state to declare 
Gentleman, (Mr Peel) bad, unfortunately for his country, as it} who should and who should not bold political offices in that state.” 
would have been anfortnnate for his own reputation for sagacity, ; And we ask, if the Catholics labour under civil disabilities, who oc 


continued to entertain his former opinions, he would have stood | casioned and created the necessity for them ?. Themselves. We 
may be told that there isa great difference between the Catholic o: 


IIe retained the opinions which he had often expressed with regard 
| tothat question—he had no hesitation in stating that in the pressure | 
lof present danger something extraordinary might be expected. For 




















tholi Whether they will shut 
their doors, or still think it necessary to stand sentinels over the 
Government until they see what is the nature of the proposed Bil! 


alone asa person capable of administering the Government, ex-| 
cepting one or two persons on that (the Treasury) Bench, aud one | 1688 and of 1829—Be it so. But where shall we find the proof vo: 
or two on this (under the gallery), and a few Noble Personages in} this? Inthe recent proceedingsin Clare ? 
another place, to which he must not more particularly allude. If, | = 
then. such would have been the state of a Protestant Cabinet, | 
could the same principles be carried into the Government and all 
| the subordinate authorities in Ireland? Had it been so for some! Oxford. Itis what might have been expected from the open and 
years past? Had not all these powers been substantially di-| manly character of Mr. Peel. But we think too highly of that learn- 
jrected by the Catholic Association? And was there a man who | ed University te suppose for a moment they will hesitate a moment 
could propound any other means of removing that evil than by|in rejecting Mr. Peel's offer:— ‘ 

| carrying the question of Emancipation? ‘The only thing in the | ‘« After the Convocatiou had decided upon the petition to Parlia 


| Speech—which upon this as apon all other occasions he treated ment, a communication was made by the Vice Chancellor in the 
;as the Speech of the Minister—to which he objected was that! 





MR. PEEL.—From the same Paper. 


We received the following communication this morning from 


c - te ee | : form of a letter from Mr. Peel, which threw a damp over the pri 
oath he had taken withdraw from Parliament, but whilst be retain-|the measure of relief should follow and not precede the measure | 


ed a seat in that House, he should oppose any measure he thought |of coercion. If that measure had come first, the Catholic Asso- 


dangerous to the Constitution. 


Newcasile. as to the nature and extent of the relief intended, with 
the Noble Pre nie’: :eply, will be found on our fifth page.] 
House of Commons, Feb. 5. 
“+ eousequence of what had fallen from 
“wce a tittle on the patience of the 


Lord nm} & 


the Hea 


ceedings, and by its visible effect on the Members of the Convoc 
| tion, turned the feelings of triumph inte those of anxious considera 


‘ciation, which was first created by the wrong. would also have | tion, and painful forebodings. The t of Peel's we 
ze t . . ct , st creat : : »f i dings. urport of Mr. Peel's letter was 
{The question put to the Duke of Wellington, by the Duke of | died a natural death by the application of the remedy. lou a: 


é He only | this, as far as could be collected from a single recital :— 

wished to express his hope that the measure to be produced would “Phat, influenced by the alarming state of things in reference to 
involve nothing hostile to the geueral principles of the Constitu-| our connexion with Ireland, and what are called the Catholic 
tion, suv that Parliament should not have tiie powerful alterna-| Claims, he had brought his mind (in conjunction with every Membe: 
tive of rejecting such a national good, or of purchasing it at the| of his Majesty’s Government). to contemplate the possibility «: 
constitutional espense~of arming the Government with powers adopting some plan by whic (1«' long-agitated question might be 





Ireland, would aaticipate the intentions which it held out; and it 
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satistactorilyset at-rest. In coming to this conclusion he had kept in 
view only the interests of the Kiug. bis master,,and the welfare of 
themation. When he hadsatisfied these claims, he next turned his 
mind to the claims and opinious of his constituents ; and, consider- 
ing that he had brobably been indebted for much of their support to 
the opposition he had hitherto ee the Catholic Claims, 
he felt that he could do no less than offer to replace in their hands 
the trust which, with such feelings they had committed to him. 
Painful, therefore, as was the sacrifice, he was prepared to tender 
his resignation of the representation of the University of Oxford, 
at such time as the Vice-Chancellor should inform him would 
best suit the convenience of the University.’ , 

“ Weighty, indeed, must have been the consideration which could 
thus induce our champion to forsake our cause? We owe it to 
him to suspend our judgment awhile, and wait for some of that in- 
formation which must have influenced him, and cannot long be | 
withbeld from the public, now that Parliament is met Jf possible 








res = — = LS RN 
who are nominally Protestants, but virtually any thing? And-will | their fears. ‘The paper, however, is peculiarly valuable on account 
they not, iftallowed'to gend*a Catholic, choose one of the most} of the view it takes of the two rival colleges now erecting in Lon- 
respectable of their own persuasion? And will not the country at |don. Mr. Thomas Campbell was undoubtedly the projector of the 
large be the gainer by the cl.ange, for who would not rather see a | first London College, very improperly called:a University ; but the 
good Cetholic in Parliament .hin a bad Protestant? But we must plan, good asit was, got into bad hands, who proscribed religious 
close, heartily rejoicing that the day has at last arrived when Irish- | instruction of every kind, and gloried in the act of that proscription. 
men and Englishmen will meet as friends and brothers at the shrine | Hence arose the scheme of the King’s College, which is now making 
of English liberty, will slake their thirst at the same fountain, and | rapid progress; and thus good will arise out of evil. The pertina- 
equally participate in tae glorious privileges of the British Cons- city with which religion was resisted by the persons who took the 
titution. lead at the London College may be gathered from the following 


extract :— 
I> POSTSCRIPT.—Since the preceding was put in type the| «41 j5 said that, during a late administration, a wish was enter- 


Sylvanus Jenkins has arrived with London papers to the 13th of | tained by the head of that administration, to give the sanction of 
February. England is in astate of the utmost excitement on the government to the Gower-street College, if it could be done 








n f { 2 : ‘ . Beak? consistently with what he felt due to the religion of the nation, as 
(so dear is Peel to all Oxonians,) we will not yet lose him: for where | Catholic Question. Debates daily occur in Parliament, end some 2 ‘ 


/ 
enae ‘i ° t sys | 
can we find one so worthy? Circumstances we are willing to hope, | of the first Peers in the realm are arrayed in violent opposition to | 


will soon allow him to speak out, and convince us, as he has been the proposed concessions; while petitions for and against are pour- 
hinen Senneee, _ ; re eld a ling in from every corner of the three Kingdoms. The Duke | 
— Soe —— > we wh J lag ; . | 
Society of Sl. George.—A stated Quarterly meeting willbe tie lof W cilington, however, $0. Bemovit is clear, that nothing can di-| 
the Bank Coffee Honse on Friday the 10th inst. at 7 P. M. § 


well as to his own opinions, which were consistent upon that point. 
An interview, it is said, took place accordingly between one of his 
friends, high in office, and certain persons with whom the arrange- 
ments of the new college rested; the want of religious instruction 
in their scheme was complained of, and it was asked whether some 
concession might not and ought not to be made, to the proper and 











April 2 A. S. Garr. Sec’y. | vert him from his objeet—his energy, constancy, and resolution 
is beyond all praise. THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION, WE 





Death of Dr. Holyole,—The venerable Dr. Edward Augustus | 
Holyoke, died in Salem on Tuesday evening last, in the one hun- 
dred and first year of his age. The bells of all the churches in that 
town were tolled asa token of respectto the memory of the univer- 
sally beloved and venerated patriarch. 


—F Exchange at New York on London 8 1-4 a — per cent 


Pilg aAILIBLOW. 
asain NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1829. 


By the arrival of the Herald at Baltimore ane the America «at 
this port, English papers to the 7th of February have been received, 
and we are indebted to Mr. Grimshaw for the perusal of some to 
that date. 


THE KING’S SPEECH—CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

Never in the course of our editorial labours did we enter on the 
duties of the week with intenser feelings of joy and exultation than 
we now do. The CATHOLIC CAUSE IS VIRTUALLY WON. 
The King, viewing from his throne the misery and desolation which 
have so long torn the bosom of Ireiand, calls on his Parliament to 
administer that relief which his faithful subjects in that unhappy 
country have so long yearned for. ‘Torn by intestine feuds of the 
most ferocious‘and bloody character—withered by religious persecu- 
tion, the most deadly of all persecutions—sunk almost to a level 
with the brute creation by intolerance on the one hand and ansuc- 
cessful rebellion on the other, Ireland suddenly emerges into a new 
and glorious existence, and proudly takes her rank amoug the na- 
tious of the earth. Fervently then do we congratulate [reland, the 
people of Ireland, the friends of Ireland, and the friends of haman 
nature at large on this joyful event.—Fervently grateful do we feel 
as a member of the great British family tothe author of this great 
blessing, KING GEORGE THE FOURTH, who by this act has 
rendered his name illustrious forever. Proud, indeed, must sucha 
monarch feel in such a cause, and proud must the nation be of such 
amonarch. But it isan actin consonance with the tenor of his 
great character; the world expected it of him, and it has not been 
disappointed. 

While we yield this tribute to the King, we must not forget the 
Minister, his constitutional and responsible adviser, who has, in 
advising this measure, performed a task which not one of his 
predecessors even dared to attempt; and in the final accomplish- 
ment of it will achieve a greater victory than that of Waterloo. 
Mr. Peel, it will be seen by his speech, and by an article copied 
trom the Courier, has at length yielded to the necessity of the 
case, and consents to act with the government ‘for the consam- 
mation of the great work. fHlis conduct in regard to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which he represents in Parliament, is above 
all praise and places in the strongest relief the nobleness of his 
character. 

We present the speech of Mr. Brougham entire, as it conveys 
such good advice to the Catholic Association, and we really hope 
that that body will act upon his suggestiens, and dissolve itself 
at once. There can be no doubt of the success of the Bill for the 
repeal of the disabilities; as it always passes triumphantly through the 
Commons, and the majority in the Lords has not of late years been 
very formidable; and now that the measure receives the support of 
the Crown andits advisers, its success is morally certain. The ap- 
perhensions of those who oppose it, are certainly ina great degree 
gtoundless, for no serious danger to the Constitution can possibly 
exist in reconciling five millions of persons to the Government. 
What is it the Catholics ask ?—the right of sitting and voting in 
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Very general feeling which this remarkable omission had excited. 
| Supposing that for the sake of comprehending all denominations, it 


(REJOICE TO SAY, ON THE MOTION OF MR. SHIEL | might be expedient not to conduct their scheme of education upon * 


HAS DECREED ITS OWN DISSOLUTION. ‘Thus furnish- ‘the principles of the established religion, what objection*could there 


‘ . : i wang e to the use of Paley’s Natural Theology in their course of study ? 
ing the noblest evidence of its patriotism its country could re- | Tt was admitted that this might be done. The next step-waggthen 
quire of it. The fact was announced by Mr. Spring Rice in the | tried; might not his Evidences also be introduced ? No, it was re 


House of Commons late on the night of the 12th. Mr. O’Con-| plied, this was impossible; it would give offence to the Jews !— 


}any meeting or association which might be interdicted from as- 


nell arrived in London on the 10th—it is not his intention to claim 
his seat at present. 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 
House of Commons, Feb. 40. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL addressed the house in a speech of great 
length, concluding with a motion for leave to bring in a bill for the 
more effectual suppression and prevention of seditious meetings 
and associations in Ireland. He said he should propose such a 
measure as would suppress the Catholic Association, and interdict 
all meetings of a similar nature. He peepee to give to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to him alone, the power of suppressing anv associa- 
tion or meeting which he might think dangerous to the public peace ; 
together with power to interdict the assembly of any meeting of 
which previous notice shall have been given, and which he s all 
think likely to endanger the public peace, or to prove inconsistent 
with the due administration of the law. In case it should be neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of the law, by which those powers 
would be conferred, it was proposed that the Lord Lieutenant 
should be further empowered to select two magistrates, for the 
purpose of suppressing the meeting. and requiring the people 
immediately to disperse. It was proposed, moreover, to interdict 


sembling, or which might be suppressed under this act, from re- 
ceiving ard placing at jheir controul any monies, by the name 
of rent, or by any other name.—IIe thought that moderate pen-| 
alties would be sufficient for the infringement of this flaw ; and| 
he considered that it would be by no means necessary to pro- 
pose any measures of a penal nature.—[Loud cheers.} He 
was decidedly of opinion too that the measure ought to be timited. 
—[Loud cheering.] The late act was to continue for two years, 
and to the end of the next Session of Parliament. He proposed 
to make the present act of shorter duration,—{| Loud cheers]—to 
limit it to one year, and the end of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment,—[ Loud cheers]—becanse he was satisfied that there would 
be no »bjection to continue it, if there should be any necessity for | 
its continuance. [The right hon. gentleman sat down amidst loud 
cheerin 7 “ 

' The Bill was read a first time, and ordered to be read again on 
the 12th. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXXVII. 

The last number of the London Quarterly contains only seven 
articles; but they make up in length what is lacked in number. 

The Review opens with a copious notice of Dr. Granville’s tra- 
vels to Russia; and the article is prefaced with the worthy Doctor's 
numerous titles, filling nearly a page. This piece of mummery is 
severely ridiculed by the reviewer, which will, perhaps, have the 
effect of checking the exuberance of the Doctor’s ostentatious pro- 
pensities hereafter. The work, which is admitted to contain much 
useful information, is said to be a compilation from the various tra- 
veller’s guides published on the continent. But surely, there is 











some merit even in a compilation; and if Dr. Granville has com- 
piled a usefal work from his own observations, aided by various 
written aathorities, we do not see why he should not receive credit 
for what he doesachieve. The concluding part of the article takes 
a glance at the state of the war in the east, aud refutes some of 
Colonel Lacy Evans’ bugbears ; but the article, nevertheless, does 
over rate the Russian disasters and augment the Turkish successes 
to an unreasonable extent. 

Art. IL. is headed “ Records and Registrations,” and seems to be 
an inquiry into the origin of the Doomsday Book. We refer the 
essay to those who are curious in such investigations. 

Hajji Baba in England furnishes the materials for the article 











both Houses of Parliament, and of filling places of honour 
and profit when their monarch shall deem them worthy of it. 
Chat is, they ask for the privilege of serving their king and country ! 


which stands tle third in order, and to any one who has not pe- 
| rused the original work is a very agreeable piece of reading. The 
| story of Hajji Baba, published about five years ago, and the adven- 


Woe be to this Christian nation, if we are influenced By such con- 
siderations!” 


These are the principles upon which the Gower-street College 
was projected. The article is written in a spirit of much modéfe- 
tion, and we should be inclined to attribute it to the pen of Dr. 
Southey, the Poet Laureate. 

The unfortunate Clapperton’s Journal of his second journey to 
the interior of Africa from the Bight of Benin on the west coast of 
that continent to Soccatoo, furnishes the fifth article. But having 
made two copious extracts from it, one to-day and the other ina 
previous number, it is not necessary to dwell on it. The article 
evidently proceeds from Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty. 

Art. VI. Parents and Children—Equitable Jurisprudence. This 
essay goes into the subject of the powers exercised by the Court of 
Chancery as applicable to the case of Mr. Wellesley, whose chil 
dren, it will be recollected, were taken from him by the late Lord 
Chancellor Eldon,—since confirmed by the House of Lords,— 
and their education entrusted to guardians, on account of the al- 
leged profligacy of the father. It isa very able article. 

Art. VIL. isa long essay on the Colonial Trade, founded on the 
letters of Senex, which originally appeared in a Norfolk paper, and 
ascribed to Mr. Tazewell. These letters having been collected in 
London, and published in a pamphlet, have attracted the no» 
tice of the writers for the Quarterly, and the article in questior 
is the result. It affords a succint view of the various negotiations 
and legislative proceedings by the two countries on the important 
subject, from the period of the Revolution to the present time; and 
the chain of history is so connected that we cannot detach any part 
of it for republication. We must, therefore, refer those who are 
interested in the subject to the Review itself. Rumour attributes it 
to Captain Basil Hall. 





Ilis Excellency, Sir Howard Douglas, left St. John, N.B., for 


| Ilalifax, on his way to the Netherlands, on the 24th ult. ‘The popu- 


larity of this amiable and excellent man is general throughout the 
Province, and his departure was accompanied by the regrets of the 
people at large. Addresses, couched in the most affectionate lan- 
guage, were presented to him on the eve of his departure, by the 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of the city of St. Jobn; the Cler- 
gy and Magistrates, and inhabitants; the Clergy ot the established 
church; the Merchants as represented in the Chamber of Com- 
merce; and the St. Andrews Society. Such testimonials of re- 
gard, are no less gratifying to the feelings, than honourable to the 
public and private character of the object of them. ‘ 





Messrs. J. and J. Harper have just published The Castilian,a ve- 
ry interesting novel, the production of a Spanish exile in England, 
who exhibits in his writings, not less knowledge of the English 
language, than powers of imagination and description. 

The IV. Canto of Arana written for the Season of Lent and con~ 
taining Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness, a Fragment—wil! 
be published to day at 120’clock. 





The Irish Shield.—The 9th No. of this excellent work is just pub-. 
lished. The foilowing is the table of its contents. 





Ireland, by the act of Union, sends one hundred members to the | tures of Hajji Baba in England, published mere recently, are both 
House of Commons, while the whole number of members con- | fromthe pen of Mr. Morier, who was formerly at the court of 
sisting that body amounts to six hundred and forty-six—a_ pro- | Ispahan, and some time since British Minister to Mexico. These 
portion of six Proiestants to one Catholic, even if the whele Irish works, we believe, are known to most of our readers; the latter, it 
delegation was composed of friends tothe Pope. But we know, / May be recollected, purported to be an account of the visit of the 


and events will show, that of this hundred Irish members, only | Persian Minister to England in 1810, written by the Persian him- | 


part returned after emancipation will be of the Catholic persuasion, | self,in which Mr. Morier succeeded in imparting a style and man- 
for the northern counties, the universities, and many of the corporate | ner of orientalism quite surprising. ‘The article finishes with a few 
bodies will still send Protestants. | remarks in favour of Kuzzilbash, which means red cap, or soldiers 
The same may be safely predicted of the delegation to the wearing red caps, recently from the pen of Mr. Fraser, the traveller 
Ilouse of Lords, which consists of forty out of three hundred. in Khorassan. 
Again—what is to be feared if Catholics should be allowed to} Art. IV., on the Elements of Teaching, is a highly interesting pro- 
fill places of trust? By whom will they be appointed? By the | duction; it traces in some degree the modes of edacation practised 
King, who must always be a Protestant, and who will not, ofjin England from the period of the revival of letters downwards. 
course, promote an officer to high rank in the army or navy | The old system of indiscriminate corporeal punishment, formerly 
nor call a Catholic to a place of confidence under his govern- | practised in English schools, and which took its origin,in the cells of, 


History of Ireland, Chapter III. and 1V.; Ossianic Fragments, No.. 
I. (translated from the ancient Irish of M’Dairy, for the Shield ;) 
Literary and Biographical Notices of Irish Authors and Artists, No 
VI. (The Rev. Arthur O'Leary ;) Irish Topography, No. IIT. (Locai 
and Historical Sketches of the Island of Scattery ;) Ecclesiastical. 
Edifices of Dublin, No. ITI. (St. Andrews and other Churches ;) 
| Essay on the Ancient Architecture of Ireland, No. I.; Grecian Fe- 
! males and Manners, No. III. (translated from the French ;) Desultory 
Thoughts on the Poverty and Prosperity of Poets; Extract from 
Kathleen O'Neil, an Irish Historical Play ; Grand Celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day, by the friends of Civil and Religious Liberty io 
| New York; Irish Affairs—Part of a Speech of Mr. O’Connell, at & 
meeting of the Catholic Association; Mr. Steele; Mr. Shiel; Origi-. 
nal Patch Work: The Drama,—(Madame Feron, and Mesdames 
Knight and Austin); Poetry,—(An Ossianic Garland) ; Translation 
from the Italian of a Sonnet by Milton; A Sentimental Sonnet. 








¥YLVESTERS’ Office, 130 Broadway.—New York Consolidated Lottery, class 
Ss No. 3 for 1829, to be drawa in the city of New York on Wednesday, Aprif 
8th. Scheme—1 of $40,000, 1 of $10,000, 1 of 6,000, 1 of $5,000, 1 of $4,000, & 
of $2,500, 1 of $2,000, 1 of $1,500, 6 of $1,000, 6 of $500, 36 of $100, &c. &e.—- 
Tick egs $20, Halves $10, Quartersf$5, Eighths $2 50. (Orders from the Cana- 
das or any part of the United States meet the same attention as on personal appli-. 
cation. Bank of England notes bought and sold. [Apritd. 


OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 

made dresses for boys of any age ofthe latest and most fashionable patterns to suit’ 
the different tastes of pareuts, he now offers to the public an extensive asson.mest 














most reasonableterms. 








ment unless he be of tried loyalty; where then is the danger? | monks, is severely censured, and a preference given to the modern 


Again too, do not the Catholic voters frequently return members mo‘le of exciting the emulation of youth instead of working,upon 


Mourning dressés for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi» 
narily attendant npon occasions of family aMfictions. 


N.B. Gentlemen's clothing made to order at the shortest notice. (Oct. 18.. 








ofready made linen, crayats,stifiners, gloves, suspenders, elastic belts, &c. on the: 


owt. 


A. 


' Om. 





PORBTRY. 
THE ¥EW TREE. 


FOR THE. ALBION. 

This branch of Yew—this branch of Yew! 
How many a {ond and teerful eye 

Hath hither turned its pensive yiew, 
And through this dark leaf sought the sky. 

How many a light and beauteous form, 
Committed to its guardian trust, 

Safe housed from life’s tumultuous storm, 
Hath gentiy melted into dust ; 

While miagful love would long renew 

It’s grief, beneath this branch of Yew. 





More meet to deck the lowly grave 

These liviog plumes by nature spread, 
Than sable tufts, that proudly wave 

Their pompous honours o'er the dead. 
The Oak hath doffed his leafy pride, 

As frowning winter passed him by ; 
The grass hath shrunk, the flowers have died 
Beneath bright summer's burning sky ; 
But all to love and sorrow true 
Unblenching waved tbis funeral Yew. 


> 


I had oft, from the mounds below 
© — Thus borne their beauteous canopy, 
Where life had many a secret throe, 
And sad remembrance many a sigh ; 
For oh! ’tis sweet in hours of toit 
Amid the throb of struggling grief, 
. ‘To rest the aching eye awhile 
* Upon this dark and feathery teaf ; 
And think how softly falls the dew 
On peaceful groves, beneath the Yew. 


This branch of Yew! its tints deride 
. The sparkling glow of early bloom ; 

{t tells of youth and martial pride 
Commingling with the dreary tomb: 

It throws upon earth’s pageantr 
A shadow deep as closing night, 

And sweetly lures the awe-struck eye, 
‘To rays of life and fields-of light; 

And stars of promise burst to view 

Through thy. dark foliage, mourafal Yew! 

Cuantorre Evizazern. 
i 


CLAPPERTON’S SECOND JOURNEY. 
From the last Quarierly Review. 

j [n our last number we presented the.melancholy yet interesting 
articulars of the death af Clapperton, and also of the unfortunate 
Major Laing; we now follow the fortunes of poor Lander after the 
deatlif of his master, and close our extract with a few words illustra- 
ting the theory. now entertained of the mysterious Niger. ] 


Thus perished poor Laing, by the hand of an assassin, after being 
the firstto accomplish an object,the attainment of which has long 
been considered as a desideratum in geography, and the pursuit of 
which has cost so many valuable lives! But his deathis still the 
more to be lamented, as the result of his successful enterprise is 
likely to be unavailing for the benefit of the living. There is, how- 
ever, a faint hope that his journals may be recovered. An Arab, who 
carried a correct account of the murder to our consul at Mogadore, 
reported also that a friend of his had books, not printed, but written, 
that belonged to the Chrictian, and thought ho could get thom, in 
which attempt we need scarcely say the consul gave him every en- 
cauragement. 

We must now return to the poor desolate Lander, whose journal 
will be read with greatinterest. At first Bello seems to have made 
up his mind to detain him ;.hut on the representation.of one of his 
officers, of the impolicy as well as injustice of,such a measu-s, he 
tet him go, but threatened to detain the old Houssa negro. At length, 
however, they proceeded to Kano, and striking off to the eastward 
of the former route, passed several towns, atall of which they were 
kindly received, At Damoy, Lander was told thata range of hills, 
which eppeared in the east, was inhabited by the ferocious Yam- 
yams, who were declared by all to be cannibals. We are not apt to 
give credit to what.one tribe of savages may say of another, espe- 
ojally when they touch on such horrors as the uanatural propensity 
to devour human ftesh ; but as Bello asserted to Clapperton, that he 
had ocular proof of the fact that these same people are in the con- 
stant habit of doing so, we shall at least give bis account of them. 

“ The sultan said it was strange what people would eat: in the 
district of Umburm, my re to Jacoba, they eat human flesh. 


said [did not think any people existed upon the face of the earth 
that eat theirown kind as food; that certainly there were some 
savages in different parts of the world who eat their enemies. The 
suitan said be hadseen them eat human flesh: that.on the governor 
of Jacoba telling him of these people, he conld hardly believe it 
himself; but on a Taurick being hanged for theft, he saw five of 
these people eat a part, with which he was so disgusted that he 
sent them back to Jacoba soon after. He said that whenever a 
person, complained of sickness among these men, even though 
only a slight. headach, they. are killed instantly, for tear they 


should be lost by death, as they will not eat a person that has | 


died by sickness ; that the person falling sick is requested by some 
other family, and repaid when they had a sick relation; that 
universally when they went to war, the dead and wounded were 
always eaten ;. that the hearts were claimed by the head men : 
and that, on asking them why ay eat human flesh, they said it 
was better thas any other; that the heart and breasts of a woman 
were the best part of the body; and that they had no want of food, 
as an excuse for eating one another. Indian corn, millet, doura, 
and sweet potatoes, were in plenty; that both men and wemen went 
naked, though their houses were much neater and cleaner than those 
of the common people of Soccatoo ; that, excepting this bad cus- 
tom, they were se cleanly, and otherwise not bad people, except 
‘hat they were Kaflirs; that he would make me a present of some of 
them to let the kiugof England see that such was the fact. I said, 


t-would rather be excused taking them, as both the king and the peo- | 


ye of England would be too much disgusted at seeing such a sight. 
You witl see them, he said, when you get to Jacoba: he would 
write to the governor to show them to me when I went.” 

_At Fullindushee the inhabitants were all of them perfectly naked, 
disgusting ig their manners, and filthy in their persons, but exceed- 
ingly artless and good-humoured; and Lander says they are a fine 
handsome people, bearing a strong resemblance to Europeans: He 
describes (he vast and beautiful plain of Cuttup, near the river Coo: 
Goonia, to contain nearly five hundred villages almost adjoining 
each other. He mentions, among the numerous strees growing 
there, the plantain, the palm, and the cocea-nut in great abundanee ; 
aad, i: his retura tu (he northward, he passed large groves of cocoa- 
mat tro 4s ‘:ctly recolleét that one ofthe strongest objec- 
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its southern course asfar as Funda, it penetrates the granite moun- 
tains, and is identical with the Formosa of Benin; or; whetherit 
turns off from thence'to the eastward, and, ander the name of Shary, 
falls intowthe lake Tsad. ‘The evidence on both points are extremely 
vague. 

Weare inclined to consider the Quorra to empty itself into the 
Tsad; and we are supported in this opinion by one, who has done 


I « more for the elucidation of African geography, ancient as well as 
him and said be must immediately return to the King of Zegzeg : | modern, from the slender fnaterials he possessed, than any other 





tions to the truth of Adams’s narrative made by Sir Joseph Banks 
was, his mentioning cocoa-nut trees growing in the neighbourhood 
of ‘Timbuctoo, Sir Joseph affirming that they could not grow be- 
yonda certain distance trom the sea-coast. 7 his shows, awong ma- 
ny instances, that we ought not hastily reject any information re- 
garding Africa, which is not phisically impossible, so true is the ob- 
servation of Pliny, that‘ Africa semper aliquid novi affert.” 

Just as Lander was leaving Dunrora, four armed men rode up to 








remonstrance was vain, and he therefore complied with the best | human being—we need hardly mention Major Rennell—clarum et 
grace heconld. On his arrival the king told him that he had order- | vencrabile nomen—who now, in his 87th year, possesses in full vi- 
ed him back on account of the war between Bello and the King of | gour, for the happiness of himself and friends, all those intellectual 
' Funda, the latter of whom would certainly have murdered him > as} taculties which have so eminently distinguished his long and useful 
; some compensation for the trouble and a Nagy he gave him | life; who, suffering little short of martyrdom, from the frequent at- 
_afemale slave fora wife, and a pack-bullock: to these Lander add-| tacks of gout, still devotes hours and days to bis favourite pursuit ; 
ed a male slave, and a strong Yaribee pony, which he purchased, | uniting with his studies all the playfulness and vivacity of youth. 

‘and with the old Houssa interpreter, he once more set out on his! ‘The difference of !evels does not appear to present any difficulty. 
journey to Badagry, by the way they had come from thence. The | Barometrical observations carried into the heart of a country are not 
/old king of Wawa was delighted to see him; wondered at his being | much to be relied on for ascertaining the elevation of that country 
| alive after visiting the barbarous Fellatas, and deeply lamented the | above the sea. But supposing, in the present case, the instruments 
death of his master: said he must stay with him a few days ‘ to | to have been correct, (which rarely happens with travelling barom- 
clean seven muskets and three pistols, which he afterwards told me | eters,) the level of the Quorra at the ferry of Comie woul! appear 
belonged to the white men who were drowned at Boussa. They | to be something higher than the level of the Tsad, as given by Doc- 
had the ‘Tower mark on them.” From a mallam, or priest, Lander | tor Oudney. It may be observed, that the whole of the interior of 
received the following account of Park’s death, which is a curious | northern Africa is a succession of elevated table lands, the steep 
corroboration of the other reports. sides of the surrounding mountains being westerly and southerly, 
“«* You are not, Christian, the first white man I have seen, I knew | while, vonctagn Lia: present little or no declivity. From the su:n- 
three of your countrymen very well. They arrived at Youri at the | mit of those passed by Clapperton, there was no descent to the 
fast of the Rhamadan (April). [went with two of them three times | plains beyond them, and the mercury appears te have descended, 
to the sultan. The person that appeared to be the head of the par- | rather than to have riser, as far as the ferry of the Quorra; but we 
ty made the sultan a valuable present on one of his visits, which | have little doubt the whole question will now be speedily decided, 
consisted of a handsome gun, a cutlass, a large piece of scarlet) as Major Rennell says, by firing a shot from Fernando Po. Any 
cloth, a great quantity of beads, several knives, and a looking-glass. | single person with a few scissors, needles, and brass ornaments for 
He was avery tall and powerful man, with long arms and large | the wives of Badagry, Yourriba Kiama, Boussa, and \ouri, would 
hands, on which he wore leather gloves reaching above the elbows. | make his way without interruption, and from the last mentioned 
Worea white straw hat, long coat, full white trowsers, and red} place to Bornou, avoiding altogether the Fellatas of Bello. ‘The 
leather boots. Had black hair and eyes, with a bushy beard and | pastoral Fellatas are a harmless people. I is by means of single 


mustachios of the same colour. ‘The sultan of Youri advised your | trayellersthat we shall eventually be able to settle the geography or 
countrymen to proceed the remainder of the way on land, as the | northern Africa. 


passage by water was rendered dangerous by numerous sunken 
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rocks in the Niger, and acruel race of people inhabiting the towns $ » “ 
on its banks. They refused, however, to accede to this, observing NEW gon AND UAV RE PACKETS. ' 
that they were bound to proceed down the Niger to the Salt Water.’ Ships. asters. | Days of sailing from; Days Gostegivon 


\ New York. avre. 


The old mallam further observed that, ‘as soon as the saltan of Feb. 1,June1,Oct. 1 Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 


; No.i.Charlemagne, Robinson, 
Youri heard of their death, he was much affected; but it was out of | 


2.Chas. Carroll ere, * 10, “10, * 10 Ap'l. J.Aug. 1, Dec. 1 

i ; i o had driven them into the water. | Oid Line—Hovre, E.L.Keen,| “ 20, “20, “ 2) "10 "10 "10 
his power to punish the people who | \ adhe } Ser ol ogy lA Po OR det Bs eet - 
A pestilence reaching Boussa at the time, swept off the king an most | og Line—HenrilV.. I. B. Pell, |‘ 10; * 10," * 30 May } Sept.) Junst 
of the inhabitants, particularly those who were concerned in the 1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins,| “ 90, “20, © 20° "20 "19 40 
transaction. The remainder, fancying it was the judgment of the) 2.Don Quixote, |Whitall, |Ap’l. l,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 720 7 20)” 90 
white man’s God, placed every thing belonging to the Christians in | Old Lise—Sully, Ar “ 10, “ 10, “ 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Veb. 2 
a hut, and set iton fire.’ Itis nota little remarkable that it is now | OU Line Frencole intl W-Shiaay| May Sept 3 dant = - 7 = 
a common saying, afl through the interior of Africa, ‘ Do not burt a 1. Bayard, [Butman, | “10, * 10, * 10 July t Nov. 1 Mar. 2 
Christian. for it you do, you will die like the people of Boussa.’ | Ojd Line—Montanv, | Bukup, “2c, “ 20, * 2) 2 "710 "Ie 


The old man left ine shortly afterwards; and I thanked him for his} 
information thus voluntarily given.” ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores gb nay A meee pe eattiait, -i 
j i ¢ autiful mare, and Old Line.—Owners,Francis Depau, athington street, New York. Agen: 
Pree sy Raheny: basil . prt Ma yee ache hhae jat Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Sceond, or mail lines.- 
oo th. 2.8 A 4 ?' Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Peari streets, New York.—- 
that if Lis king wished to send any one to 


, rnou, he would eon- | Agents at Uavre, 2.E. Quesnel,Paine—3, Bonnalle, Boisgerard & Co. 
duct him thither by a safe route, without the necessity of going besa, 


through jhe Fellata country. Inshort, throughout the whole jour- 
ney from Kano to Badagry, he experienced nothing but kindness 


Passage in the Cabinto or frum Havre, one huadred and forty dollars, inclu- 





BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


: ° ins. " il om Days of sailing from 
from the natives; but here he became an object of hatred toa nest| SHivs. Masters., Duysef sailing fr | ’ Hhecpet 
of villainous Portuguese slave-dealers, who had nearly sueceeded in} poston, | Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept-1,'Feb. 20, June £0, Oct. 20, 
destroying him. Liverpool, Howse, att dune I, — snap es ay, 4 oer: oe 
e . idi Dover ufrsley priil, Aug. 1, oc. },)) ~ 20, Jan. , 
“Three of the Portugues slave-merchants residing at Badagry Sect, ee” iter, dep i Men. laee Sh, Death tee oe 


went to the king one day, and told him and his principal men that 

I was a spy sent by the English government, and, if suffered to leave, 

would soon return with an army and conquer their country. ‘This 

rr ber noone an Ye I ye sronnes with ap ee and dag Deageee Demtaaien At tapr magn Many sag yen 
istrust by the king and his subjects, who seldom came to see me. | description, Thirty guinexs to, and Tuirty-five guines srom bs pt. 

All the chief men a length aucuitied at the fetish hut, and having | ee eee eee —. *.& J. D. Thornley 

come to a resolution thai I was to drink a fetish, sent for me to ap-| ps sshatpescts headend _ ay ; 


pear before them. On my way five or six hundred people gathered NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
round me, and I could proceed with difficulty. A great number of 


Extraships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and’eail om the Sth day 
of February, March ,July and, August and atsuch other times asthey may be re- 
quired. di : ; , 

Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every 











them were armed with hatchets, bows and arrows, and spears; and} . Ships —— Ror fergie ouppisanng oat 
waited outside the hut till Tcameout. On entering, one of the men, |), New York, lneanet, Jan. ¥, May 1, Sept. 2, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 18 
presenting me with a bowl, in which was about a quart of liquid) 4. York, [De Cost, Ss BS So 8 SM Oh Sh OF 
much resembling water, commanded me to drink it, saying, * If) 3- sayy “ache ateae| “ as “ Mt at anne ry 
you come to do bad, it will kill you; but if not it cannot burt you.”| 1 Win. Thompson Maawell, \Feb. 1,June 1,Qct. 1.| 6, * 16, 16> 

here being no resource, I immediately and without hessitation, | 4° Geo. Gunning, |Allyn, | “ 8 8 “ 8) * 94,  Q4, & 24, 
swallowed the contents of the bow!, and walked hastily out of the ) 3. Catedonia |\Rogers, “16, 4 16, 16,| April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 25 
hut, through the armed men, to my own lodgings, took powerful | 2.John Jay, [Stoldreve,| ‘* 24, “ 24, ** 24) 8, % 8  & 


se . . . p | . Lhd ] . 
medicine and plenty of warm water, which instantly ejected the | 1: Cans#a, ssa : 





Mar. 1,July t, Nov. 1 
“ee 8, oe fod 
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A : - Napoloon Smith, «Bl a4, « a4, «od, 
whole from my stomach, and [ felt no ill effects from the fetish.| $-ppPce™ ITinkham,! “ 16, “ 16, ** 16, May 1,Scp. don. {> 
It had a bitter and disagreable taste, and { was told almost always|2 Birmingham, ‘Harris, | ‘ 24, “ 24, © 24) “ BB, &, 
proved fatal. | 1. Pacific, \Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec.3,] * 36, 10, “16 

' Qj ; » ‘ ‘ “e oe ’ se OY 
“When the king and the chief nen found, after five days, that + ine Richards, \Heldrege,! ‘* 8, * 8, ‘* &,| 24, 24, 24, 


: : i ia, Marshall, | ** 16, * 46, ‘* 16,| June 1,Qet. 
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